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The embarrassment besetting any one presuming to speak 
publicly in commendation of a man whose modesty and 
reserve were extreme is augmented on the present occasion 
by the fact that he has already been commemorated, ten- 
derly and truthfully, by both tongue and pen. Not that the 
last word about Ezra Abbot has been spoken: admiration 
for scholarship and love for guileless excellence must per- 
ish before that time comes to us who knew him; but, when 
summoned by those who did not enjoy this privilege to tell 
them what it was which entitles this feeble and secluded 
scholar to an exalted place among great men, we are half- 
disconcerted by the summons for the moment. There are 
American authors whose books can be reckoned up by the 
score, and their circulation by scores of thousands of cop- 
ies. The largest work which Dr. Abbot wrote is an essay 
rather than a treatise, a monograph barely exceeding one 
hundred pages, known and prized by few persons except 
scholars. There are American teachers whose quickening 


*Memorial address delivered before the Alumni Association of the Harvard Divinity 
School, June 24, 1884. 
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words are heard annually by hundreds that spread their 
fame through the length and breadth of the land. Prof. 
Abbot spoke year after year to less than a score of pupils. 
There are American scholars in whom wealth of learning 
is so wedded to skill in public address that the great multi- 
tude confess the enchantment of their words. Dr. Abbot 
probably never made an unpremeditated public speech in 
his life, and was physically incapable of making himself 
easily heard in a crowded assembly for half an hour. Yet 
the eloquent speaker, the successful teacher, the voluminous 
writer appear but as ordinary men by the side of the excep- 
tional gifts and achievements of this retired, erudite, labori- 
ous, disinterested Christian scholar. 

The glimpses given us of his childhood disclose in a rudi- 
mentary stage many of those qualities which distinguished his 
mature years, but his precocity seems to have been quite 
free from the pertness which generally renders youthful prod- 
igies repulsive. At nineteen months, he knew his letters; 
and, when in ehurch the usual sedative of a book was given 
him, he broke out in self-forgetful exclamations of joy at 
some success in deciphering. At five, he is promoted into 
the first class in reading, although, to equalize his diminu- 
tiveness with the average stature, he is required to stand 
upon the bench. At seven, he has finished his arithmetic, 
and gained the name of being wonderfully fond of books. 
He is found reading Rollin’s Ancient History, and declares 
it to be very interesting,—a pleasant incident for lovers of 
Rollin to come upon. 

Under the primitive regulations of the frontier school 
which he attended, the pupils were left to set their own les- 
sons, making them longer or shorter as ability or pleasure 
dictated. On one occasion, he instigated a bright compan- 
ion to offer the whole of “old Murray” at a recitation. 
Recitations of this sort taxed the power of the teacher more 
than that of his pupil. The hearing of them was accordingly 
delegated to some of the older scholars. Once, having 
asked the miss that sat next “him how to spell “ mosquito,” 
and been answered by the nimble-witted little ignoramus, 
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“You can spell it a dozen ways,” our infant philologer sets 
himself to work and tabulates just twelve different spellings 
with their several vouchers. In these early days, too, he 
gets access to Shakspere and Scott, and finds them more 
entertaining than play. But he is not a bit priggish: enters 
into all the childish games with all a child’s glee; can run 
faster than any other boy in the school except one; is an 
expert at catching trout; a capital story-teller, and such 
good company generally as to prompt the cousin, at whose 
father’s house he was accustomed to stay when the severity 
of the winter in Maine forbade him to take his three-mile 
walk to his home, to pray for rough weather. 

Once, when the two take refuge under a bridge from a 
thunder-shower, he holds forth upon electricity, and con- 
cludes his lecture with the consolatory assurance that, if 
they are struck and not killed, but only stunned, they will 
revive on falling into the water. 

In the routine of farm-life, he generally reads while he 
rides his loaded horse to and from the mill; yet he is enter- 
prising in agriculture, fond of experiment, dissatisfied with 
himself unless he accomplishes as much as his more robust 
and less studious associates. 

Having exhausted the scanty resources for getting an 
education which the vicinity of his home affords, he is sent 
to continue his studies with his mother’s brother, the Rev. 
Abiel Abbot, of Peterboro. The reverend gentleman, like 
all the lad’s other teachers, is so impressed with his “won- 
derful accuracy of knowledge” and his eagerness for books 
that he adds his advice to that of the rest, and induces the 
father to surrender his cherished hope of having his son 
follow his own calling, and to consent to his entering Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy and preparing for college. His fellow- 
students at Bowdoin soon recognized his superiority, and 
predicted for him the distinction as a scholar which he 
afterwards gained. A living instructor recalls the admi- 
ration stirred in him as the young student (in the familiar- 
ity of the academic life of those days) put to him a casual 
question about a passage in Livy, and thus gave him the 
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sight of a text-book the margin of which was crowded with 
scholarly annotations in a chirography like copperplate. 
His room-mate, still surviving, gives an interesting account 
of the avocations of the young recluse, for such the average, 
easy-going collegian esteemed him: his botanical strolls of a 
Saturday afternoon through the fields and woods ; his volun- 
tary excursions, too, into fields of literature not traversed 
by the college curriculum. The De Offictis is one of the 
books these unfledged critics read and annotate together, and 
then exchange their copies; and, in the repeated discussions 
they hold respecting the accuracy of the renderings in our 
English New Testament, it is interesting to learn that the 
late Prof. Henry B. Smith, then a tutor at Bowdoin and after- 
wards associated with Dr. Abbot —although, alas! only in 
name — upon the American Board of Revisers, is frequently 
called in as umpire. 

But biographical details belonging to his subsequent ca- 
reer as a teacher, a librarian, a professor, must be passed 
over, that I may not weary your patience in speaking of his 


work as a Biblical scholar. 


For his early interest in the sacred Scriptures, he seems 
to have been mainly indebted to his mother,—a woman of 
an active mind, who followed keenly the discussion of the 
theological questions which stirred New England thought 
in those days, whose little collection of works on controver- 
sial divinity is believed to have shaped the doctrinal prefer- 
ences of her son, and whose personal thirst for knowledge at 
first hand may be inferred from the fact that in her young 
maternal life—cut off at the end of seven years—she 
learned Greek, that she might read for herself the writings 
of the apostles in their vernacular. No wonder the son of 
such a mother used to spend the intermission between the 
Sunday services in studying his Greek Testament; used to 
translate from the original, as he conducted the devotional 
meetings in college; read the same precious book in after 
years as he sat in his pew awaiting the opening of public 
worship ; travelled with a copy of it in his pocket; could 
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quote it almost at pleasure, and refer an inquirer often to 
the very chapter and verse where a desired passage was to 
be found. Dr: Abbot’s learning in all its vastness centred 
in, radiated from, was tributary to the Sacred Record. Com- 
mend me to the- man of one book, especially if that be the 
Book of books ! 

When Dr. Abbot began to write on textual subjects, the 
time was not in all respects propitious. The curiosity which 
sacred criticism had aroused in its earlier stages had mainly 
died away. Its results, as familiarized to clerical minds by 
the current reprints of Griesbach’s text, had elicited the 
confession on all hands that, as respects the substance of 
our sacred records, there is little to choose between the latest 
printed copy and the oldest manuscript exemplars. The 
peculiarities of the latter, therefore, were rendered by this 
admission more and more matters of antiquarian interest. 
The average student cared little about them. By the unin- 
structed public, on the other hand, they were regarded with 
disfavor. For, to the ordinary Christian believer, his Eng- 
lish Bible was the final authority. Its language was ac- 
cepted, exactly as it stood, with unquestioning deference. 
Every jot and tittle of its text carried to his mind the au- 
thority of a “Thus saith the Lord.” Its very words could 
hardly have been more sacred had they been taken down as 
they fell from the lips of our Lord and his apostles, and 
printed —to borrow the phrase of Bentley respecting the 
Greek text of Stephens — by an angel acting as compositor. 
Indeed, little more than twenty-five years have yet elapsed 
since, as will be remembered, our National Bible Society — 
after having devoted three years and a half, by a committee 
under the supervision of such judicious Biblical scholars as 
Professors Edward Robinson and Samuel H. Turner, to rid- 
ding our current English Bibles of the twenty-four thousand 
or more variations, chiefly of a typographical nature, which 
had crept into them —found itself compelled to revoke its 
action, under clamoring charges of “ tinkering up” the sacred 
text and “debasing the standard.” And the prevalent senti- 
ment of the times in the scholarly world, even, may be 
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judged of from the natveté of the statement of Alford, who, 
in publishing the first edition of his Greek Testament, con- 
fesses that he gives only a “provisional text, the one best 
suited to the intended use of his edition under present cir- 
cumstances”; one “which may be regarded as an experi- 
ment how far the public mind in England may be disposed 
to receive even the first and plainest results of the now ad- 
vanced state of textual criticism.” 

In New England, to be sure, the ignorance on textual 
subjects was less dense; but its jealousy was intensified by 
the circumstance that theological feeling ran high, and that 
the passages of special interest to the textual critic were the 
battle-ground of the champions of the rival doctrinal sys- 
tems then dividing the community. The question of the 
truth or falsity of Orthodoxy seemed, to the average dis- 
putant of those days, to turn on the number of unequivocal 
proof-texts, more or less, that could be brought forward on 
the one side or the other. Anything which called in question 
the validity of a passage for use as an orthodox argument 
was looked on with suspicion and dislike. The very names 
of Wetstein, Griesbach, and the rest became odious. Proba- 
bly not a few persons of that day supposed them to be the 
names of men who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity and 
repudiated the “faith once delivered to the saints.” Any 
one interested in exposing the dubiousness of a doctrinal read- 
ing hitherto accredited was suspected of covert hostility or 
partisanship, as though he created the facts which he made 
known. 

Such suspicions Dr. Abbot took no pains to shun. The 
first results of any considerable magnitude of his critical 
studies were given to the world in connection with the 
publications of Prof. Norton, confessedly one of the fore- 
most and most inflexible advocates of what was known 
as “liberal Christianity,” little as he liked the name of 
“Unitarian.” Appended to the first volume of Mr. Norton’s 
Translation of the Gospels, with Notes, published (in 2 vols., 
8vo, in 1855) under the editorial supervision of the author’s 
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son and Dr. Abbot, is an extended Table prepared by the 
latter, exhibiting the various readings adopted in that 
translation in preference to those followed in the Common 
Version ; and, throughout the volume of notes, there are 
scattered evidences of his scholarly vigilance which abun- 
dantly warrant the commendation passed by a contemporary 
who professed to “know something of the diligent and con- 
scientious pains spent by the editors, by day and by night, 
for many months in the work.” Similar care was expended 
by him upon the second edition of Norton’s Statement of 
Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians, a 
book which appeared the next year, equipped with copious 
indexes prepared by Dr. Abbot, and enlarged with many 
references and notes from his hand, more especially one 
extending to nearly fifty closely printed pages, and devoted 
to a consideration of the various readings in certain pas- 
sages supposed to have a bearing on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In the animated discussions, also, which a few 
years later engaged the religious journals of this part of 
the State over the sermon on the Trinity preached by one 
who then held the Plummer Professorship in our Univer- 
sity, Dr. Abbot took part on the Unitarian side; restricting 
himself, however, in the main to matters of history and 
Biblical interpretation. About this same time, he reprinted 
and furnished with notes and an appendix Orme’s Memoir 
of the Controversy respecting the Three Heavenly Witnesses. 
More than once, too,—if I mistake not,—in the ten or 
twelve years intervening between this time and the first 
assembling of the American Committee for the Revision 
of our English Bible, he participated, through the columns 
of the New York /ndependent and perhaps of other journals, 
in doctrinal controversy involving some point of textual or 
patristic learning. 

Naturally enough, therefore, when the spirit of the times 
is considered, together with the sharpness and skill which 
characterized our friend as a disputant, his name may have 
passed, with many who had no personal knowledge of him, 
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as that of a wary and learned yet partisan and pugnacious 
disputant.* 

If such was the man any members of the revising body — 
or, I may add, any other Christian scholars at any time — 
expected to meet in Dr. Abbot, there was in store for them 
a most agreeable disappointment. His physical character- 
istics, even,— his slight frame, mild eye, tenuous voice,— his 
quietness of manner, his intellectual courtesy,— all the more 
conspicuous because of his occasional absorbed forgetful- 
ness of some petty punctilio of conventional etiquette,— his 
deferential attention to what others might say, his delicate 
avoidance of everything offensive in his manner of opposing 
them and in the statement of his own views, above all his 
conspicuous desire to bring out the whole truth on a point 
of controversy, whether the disclosure made for or against 
his own position, soon convinced all that they were asso- 
ciating with a model Christian scholar. 

The discussions around the revision table naturally 
involved in due course the passages which had played 
a prominent part in the Unitarian controversy. But there, 
as elsewhere, debate moved on such a level as to call out no 
suggestion of a disputant’s personal faith; while so thorough 
was Dr. Abbot’s mastery of critical details, so impartial his 
method of handling them, that by common consent he was 
once and again requested to give the evidence, sustaining 
a conclusion reached by the company, its form for trans- 
mission to the revisers across the ocean. 

Minute details are evidently out of place here. Persons 
interested in such discussions will find themselves rewarded 
by examining his essays on the much controverted texts 
alluded to, as they have been given to the public in the 
pages of the Bibliotheca Sacra, the Unitarian Review, the 
Fournal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
and the Appendix to Norton’s Statement of Reasons, already 

*A similar misjudgment, arising from his theological associations, seems to have biassed Dr. 
Tregelles’s estimate of his exhibition of authorities concerning the text in John i., 18: see 


Horne’s Introduction, etc., r1th ed., vol. iv. (Introduction to the New Testament, edited by 


S. Prideaux Tregelles), p. 780, seq., note, and compare Dr. Abbot’s re-examination of the passage 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1861, pp. 840-872. 
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mentioned. His more striking characteristics, however, as 
a critic may be briefly specified. 

Foremost among them stands a quality which may, per- 
haps, be called originality,— originality not in the sense of 
inventiveness, a sense in which it has but a very limited or 
doubtful application to a science busied mainly with the 
collection and presentation of evidence, but originality as 
opposed to the practice of borrowing knowledge at second- 
hand. He brought forward no hearsay testimony, but held 
a personal interview with every witness he summoned, heard 
and sifted his story in private before adducing it as evidence. 
It may surprise some persons that this practice should be 
mentioned as an especial merit: it is so obviously the dic- 
tate of honesty that its neglect might seem to savor of 
inveracity. But so numerous are the testimonies, and rec- 
ondite and cumbersome and difficult of access to the average 
scholar and dubious of interpretation often when found, that 
the practice of taking the statements respecting a text or 
a Father, which are given by the laborious collectors from 
Mill to Tischendorf, has become far more common than it 
is excusable. Dr, Abbot’s practice was the reverse. He 
used not the eyes of others but his own. Even in his last 
illness, he politely declined a friend’s offer to ascertain for 
him the evidence of a certain Father respecting a passage 
in debate, and requested that the book be brought him from 
the library. 

As might be anticipated, his next characteristic was 
accuracy. Indeed, that accuracy which scholars came to 
count upon in everything bearing his name was largely 
secured by this practice of going to the primary authorities 
for himself. Editors and critics, through the decades, have 
blindly copied one another, and been liberally aided by the 
inadvertence and ignorance or— what is quite as dangerous 
—the fancied wisdom of the printers, till the number of 
errors respecting the authorities professedly cited is almost 
incredible. Dr. Abbot’s labors contributed nothing to mul- 
tiply, little or nothing, I believe, to perpetuate — on the con- 


trary, very much to expose and correct —these errors. In 
2 
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printing an article of importance, it was his practice to test 
the type-setter’s accuracy, not by his manuscript, but by 
re-verification. The services rendered by Dr. Abbot in 
correcting oversights in the work of others, as well as by 
avoiding the like in his own, have been many and great, 
and, it gives me pleasure to add after an inspection of his 
copy of Scrivener’s Introduction, are not, as I believe, 
wholly ended. 

A third excellence conspicuous in Dr. Abbot's work as a 
critic is its thoroughness. His research was almost unlimited. 
It was his standing maxim to “go to the bottom” of a sub- 
ject. Any confusion or conflict of testimony made and kept 
him uneasy till he had cleared it up. Hours, days, yes, the 
leisure sometimes of weeks, has he spent in settling a claim 
to priority, the accuracy of a reference, the meaning of an 
abbreviation, even the correct spelling of a name. The 
hope of untying some critical knot would kindle his zeal 
to a white heat. The patience of his exploration, its in- 
genuity, its fertility, its quickness in detecting and adroit- 
ness in pursuing any clew, were marvellous; and the fresh 
spontaneousness of his joy at discovery as contagious as it 
was charming. A dubious reading was to him a summons 
to study. A question which baffled him at the moment 
was not dismissed, but kept standing. He sought infor- 
mation indefatigably. More than once, when the libraries 
of this country have failed him, has he sent to Europe for 
some needed book. More than once has he availed himself 
of the courtesy of foreign librarians and scholars in shedding 
light on some obscurity. Outstanding requests of the sort, 
to be complied with as opportunity may offer, are probably 
still in the hands of other explorers besides the enterprising 
expert with whom it was his pleasure to labor in preparing 
the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Greek Testament. 

This thoroughness of research resulted in a corresponding 
affluence of treatment. Not only does he do clean work 
within the precise field of discussion, taking his reader with 
him through every nook and hollow and thicket wherever 
anything adverse may by possibility be thought to lurk, but 
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he gives him incidentally and on the way a deal of informa- 
tion about matters respecting which perhaps he has first 
stirred his interest. Hence, it comes to pass that his essays 
are replete with erudition, and often gladden a scholar by 
giving him, packed away in a foot-note, results for which he 
has long sought. 

Again, Prof. Abbot’s critical work: is characterized by 
good judgment. He avoided the indiscriminateness which 
often mars the results of hasty or one-sided investigators. 
He was well aware of the many and delicate considerations 
to be taken into account in making up a wise decision con- 
cerning certain kinds of critical evidence. What weight, 
for instance, is the supposed testimony of a certain Father 
entitled to in a given case? To answer the question, the 
genuineness of the works attributed to him must be deter- 
mined, the trustworthiness of their extant text, the validity 
of apparent quotations or allusions involving the passage 
in question when tested by the context or other parts of his 
writings, his general habit in quoting Scripture, his personal 
history and characteristics, his known opinions, and his rela- 
tions to the doctrinal disputes and ecclesiastical parties of 
his day. The ability to reach a correct decision on a ques- 
tion involving many particulars of this sort is something 
quite other than the ability to translate ancient tongues and 
ransack indexes. Dr. Abbot’s friends may note with satis- 
faction that his expressed opinions respecting the character 
of the Speculum falsely ascribed to Augustine, the ungen- 
uineness of the homilies on the Acts which bear the name 
of Chrysostom, the untrustworthiness of Primasius as a 
supposed representative of the Old Latin version, and other 
points, are becoming the accepted opinions with critical 
scholars. But, quite independent of any particular opinions 
he may have expressed, there is a general calmness and dis- 
creetness and equipoise characterizing his discussions, which 
mark him as a man of singularly well-balanced judgment. 

Once more and above all, Prof. Abbot as a critic exhibits 
conspicuous candor. With all his caution, it is plain to 
every reader that he is a man of positive opinions, which he 
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does not mean to disguise. But, in the advocacy of them, 
he evidently studies to be scrupulously fair. He is not 
engaged in making out a case. He does not write like 
a man who has made up his mind in advance what conclu- 
sion he will reach, and is merely engaged in looking up 
facts to support it. History with him is not dogmatics in 
disguise. Nor does he so far play the partisan as to leave 
the mention of counter-evidence to the advocates of the 
other side. When he searches an author for evidence 
affecting a disputed reading, he gives us a// the evidence he 
finds. If his opponent is thereby enriched, he rejoices with 
the rejoicer. He makes it a matter of religion to avoid 
everything like approximation to that suppression of the 
truth which is only falsehood in disguise. Well do I re- 
member his sad shake of the head when a certain prominent 
disputant, on being proved to have misplaced his confidence 
in authorities, kept silence instead of making frank con- 
fession. And after reading a recent over-confident defence 
of the received text in I. Tim. iii., 16, he exclaimed, “I 
will demolish his argument ; but I must first send him three 
or four witnesses in his favor, which he has overlooked.” 

In short, for a happy union of all the qualities which go 
to make up a masterly textual critic, this country certainly 
never furnished his equal; and it is doubtful whether the 
world has seen his superior. When his opportunities and 
the resources at his command are considered, his achieve- 
ments are surprising. By the aid of the printed editions 
only of the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, together with 
those other generally accessible helps which are all our 
western world can command, he was able to expose the 
untenableness of the arguments of a foreign critic, who, 
speaking from actual inspection of both documents, contro- 
verted the opinion of Tischendorf and other paleographers 
respecting the relative age of the two. In the same essay, 
too, he makes known several minor palzographic facts, 
which, it is believed, had previously escaped notice. And 
the quality of his work may be judged of from the estimate 
put upon a sample of it by Prof. Hort, unquestionably the 
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most acute and learned critic of England. In the preface 
to the Dissertation which the latter published in 1876 on 
the reading “only begotten God” in John i., 18,—a disser- 
tation, by the way, which advocates the opposite conclusion 
from that defended by Dr. Abbot,—he says, “Only once 
has the evidence been discussed with anything like adequate 
care and precision ; namely, in a valuable article contributed 
by Prof. Ezra Abbot to the American Bibliotheca Sacra of 
October, 1861.” That discussion Dr. Abbot supplemented 
at considerable length, in 1875, in connection with the work 
of revision ; and, although the reading “God” still receives 
the preference of such critics as Tregelles and Westcott and 
Hort in England, Harnack and Weiss in Germany, there 
is reason to believe Prof. Abbot’s arguments to have had 
influence in leading Tischendorf to return to the reading 
“Son,” after having adopted the other in one form of his 
text; while the revisers as a body on both sides of the 
water decided, as you know, to let our current English 
version here remain unchanged. The independence and 
thoroughness of his investigations, the reiterated consider- 
ation he gave his problem before publishing the solution 
which seemed to him satisfactory, rendered him tenacious 
of his conclusions. That they might not commend them- 
selves at sight to the majority even of students did not 
disturb him. But when an expert, by independent study, 
reached an opposite result,—as, for example, in the case 
just mentioned,— ff at once reopened for himself the 
problem and set on foot researches with a view to settle 
the obscure or variable factors in the evidence, that, if 
possible, he might win for his argument the only satisfac- 
tory token of conclusiveness ; namely, the conversion of him 
that is of the contrary part. 

But it is of the character of his work rather than of his 
conclusions and their fate that I would speak. The perusal 
of one of his thorough and impartial discussions stirs within 
the reader an impatient craving for more work from him 
of the same sort. It is not probable that any new manu- 
script evidence will come to light of such a nature as to 
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change the concurrent decision in any important passage of 
critics of the school of Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and 
Hort. It would be an immense benefaction, therefore, if 
a student could have a complete and trustworthy statement 
of the present state of the facts in reference to passages 
still under debate. Such an impartial and exhaustive ex- 
hibition, even when it did not go far toward closing the 
discussion, would be invaluable as a basis for further study. 
A service of this sort, it is known possibly to some of you, 
Dr. Abbot had hoped to render in a series of essays to be 
appended to a manual edition of the Greek text. But the 
execution of the project was indefinitely postponed, partly 
on account of the engrossing character of the work contrib- 
uted by him to the Prolegomena of Tischendorf’s larger 
edition, and partly in consequence of the appearance of 
Westcott and Hort’s text and the turn which that has given 
for the time to critical discussion. 


In what is known as the department of “ Higher Criti- 
cism,” Dr. Abbot published but a single essay,— one, but 
a lion. It was originally read, in part, at a public meeting 
of the “ Ministers’ Institute,” held in Providence, R.I, in 
October, 1879, and is devoted to discussing “a few important 
points” only, in the external evidences for the genuineness 
of the Gospel ascribed to John. The selection of the 
points and the handling of them were largely governed 
by the anonymous work entitled Swftrnatural Religion, 
which had reached a seventh edition that year. A review 
of the discussion cannot be given here. Suffice it to say 
that for learning, for caution, for candor, and—I am ready 
to add — for conclusiveness, it is unsurpassed by anything 
which the protracted controversy over the Fourth Gospel 
has produced on either side of the water. As respects its 
main object, it is, I think, as decisive a piece of reasoning 
as Baur’s famous essay to prove the wmity of the Gospel. 
That object is not to show that Justin held the “modern 
Orthodox faith” respecting the “inspired authority ” of the 
Gospel,— strange misconception,— but to throw some light 
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upon the question whether the aposiolical memoirs to 
which Justin Martyr appeals about the middle of the second 
century were or were not our four Gospels. “To throw 
some light” upon it, I say, not to discuss it fully,— for even 
that would require a volume, as Dr. Abbot states,— but to 
show the falsity of the reasonings by which the author of 
Superngtural Religion and those who agree with him attempt 
to uphold the contrary opinion. The subject of Justin’s quo- 
tations has already been ably discussed by Norton, Semisch, 
Westcott, Drummond, and others; but, for lucidity and 
neatness of execution, Dr. Abbot’s essay has never been 
surpassed, while, for learned research, it makes a distinct 
addition to the work of his predecessors. 

And the argument throughout is characterized by a clear- 
headed good sense, which, alas! is sometimes missed in 
productions exhibiting no mean learning. Nothing can well 
be more felicitous or conclusive than the way in which— 
after a detailed exposition of the fallacy of the common 
assumption that, because Justin’s quotation of our Lord’s 
words respecting the new birth differs from the exact 
language as given in John it cannot have been derived 
from that Gospel—he clinches his argument by adducing 
nine quotations of the passage by Jeremy Taylor, which 
exemplify all the peculiarities of variation from the common 
text on which the writers of the Tiibingen school have laid 
such stress, and which, by parity of reasoning, prove that 
the eminent English divine must have used many apocryphal 
Gospels. 

The essay was republished, I believe, in England; and 
the commendation it called forth from specialists was abun- 
dant and emphatic. Prof. Mangold of Bonn, for instance, 
although he stands openly among those who oppose the 
genuineness of the Gospel, says, in a review of Dr. Abbot's 
‘essay,* “ Abbot has accomplished (in the reviewer's opinion) 
the main task of his (second) inquiry. That Justin knew 
and used the Fourth Gospel is established; also, that he 


*See Gattingische gelehrte Anssigen (Stiick 1, 2, p. 48), January, 1881. 
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employed it as being in his view a genuine writing of the 
apostle John.” . . 

Let me quote a few additional sentences from another 
notice of the essay by a German professor (Beweis des 
Glaubens for 1881, p.94 seq.). The reviewer remarks : “ The 
unfounded, crude, and hasty character of his opponent’s 
representations is triumphantly exposed, with a rare wealth 
of patristic learning and an expert’s familiarity with the 
recent literature. The manner in which he demonstrates, 
both from the ecclesiastical and the gnostic writers of the 
second century, that the genuineness of John’s Gospel is 
universally acknowledged,— is established beyond contra- 
diction in the conviction of the Church of that period,— has 
an effect quite overpowering.” In relation to Justin’s quo- 
tation, the essay is declared to “give evidence of remarkable 
acuteness and a thoroughly sound judgment”; and the 
notice closes with the hope that this “robust scholarship 
may give birth to many other offspring, characterized by 
the like fulness of maturity and consummate beauty of 
form.” 

Dr. Abbot knew—no man knew better —that the last 
word in the debate respecting the genuineness of this 
Gospel has not yet been spoken. Indeed, he says: “To 
treat the historical evidence with any thoroughness would 
require a volume; to discuss the é#ternal character of the 
Gospel in its bearings on the question of its genuineness 
and historical value, would require a much larger one.” Of 
the first volume, he has given us but a fragment; of the 
second, he has left, I am sorry to believe, not a line. 

Not to dwell upon other services rendered by him to the 
cause of Biblical criticism,—as in the revision and com- 
pletion of Hudson’s Concordance, and in the assistance given 
to the authors of Mitchell’s Critical Handbook and Schaff’s 
Companion, etc. (works which owe a large part of their 
fulness and accuracy in the treatment of the history of the 
New Testament text to his vigilant supervision),— special 
mention must’ be made of the fact that his chief labor for 
years past has been expended on that monumental work 
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the first half of which is now receiving the enthusiastic 
welcome of scholars,—the Prolegomena, namely, to the 
eighth edition of Tischendorf’s larger Greek Testament. 

So delicate was the task of preparing it, and so scanty 
the materials for the purpose left by Prof. Tischendorf at 
his death, that for a year and a half his literary executors 
endeavored in vain to find some German scholar at once 
competent and willing to undertake the work. At length, 
an adventurous young American studying in Leipzig was 
persuaded to take charge of the enterprise, emboldened 
thereto by the promised assistance of Dr. Abbot, who had 
previously declined the honor of acting as primary. ‘The 
consummate industry and skill exhibited in the portion just 
published have caused him to be created a Licentiate of 
Theology for honor ; and to receive the unusual, if not quite 
unprecedented, distinction, for a native of this country, of 
having his name enrolled among the teaching staff of the 
University of Leipzig. Yet this indefatigable and successful 
young scholar would derive as much pleasure as any of 
us from the acknowledgment that no small part of the 
surpassing excellence of the work is due to the departed 
one, whose name he has justly associated with his own upon 
its title-page. Every page of it passed under his critical 
eye, both in manuscript and in proof. During the last 
seven years of his life, he gave to it, and to the portion 
yet to be published, unstinted labor. For it all he neither 
received nor desired compensation. Nay, out of his limited 
private resources, he contributed hundreds of dollars 
toward defraying the frugal expenses of his fellow-laborer; 
and he devoted almost his last hours to preparing and 
sending out—as he had done once and again before —an 
appeal to the friends of sacred literature for funds to enable 
Dr. Gregory, who probably has a better acquaintance with 
‘New Testament palzography than any other man living, 
by personally inspecting the manuscripts of Europe and the 
East, to give that account of the contents and value of the 
hundreds of*minor authorities which the labors of all his 
predecessors have failed to furnish and which the students 


of New Testament-criticism are impatient to receive. 
8 
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More helpful, to the majority of students, probably, than 
Prof. Abbot’s critical labors, were his bibliographical. 

His first publication of this class, however, printed more 
than thirty years ago (1853), was not intended for-general 
circulation. It is a volume of less than two hundred and 
fifty octavo pages, containing a catalogue of the Library 
(which consisted at that time of about sixteen hundred 
volumes) belonging to the High School of this city, with 
which school, when he began to prepare the work, he was 
connected as ateacher. It is primarily a subject-catalogue, 
the subjects being distributed, according to their philo- 
sophical or scientific relations, into thirty-one classes, several 
of which have in turn numerous subdivisions, and in all 
of which the entries are alphabetical. The preface gives 
evidence that the delicate and complicated subject of cata- 
loguing, so far as it was at that time understood, had been 
thoroughly studied by him. It was no mechanical list of 
titles which he prepared; but he was governed in his work 
by an educative aim, which the very moderate size of the 
collection enabled him to carry out, even as the inexperience 
of those for whom the catalogue was prepared made it of 
chief moment. “It is hoped,” he remarks, “that the use 
of a classed catalogue may promote the formation of those 
habits of investigation and research which are essential to 
success in the pursuit of truth.... When the curiosity of 
the student is excited, it is most desirable that he should 
have every facility for pursuing the inquiries to which he is 
led, that he may thus be encouraged to examine and think 
for himself.” 

It is not difficult for one who inspects this thorough piece 
of work to trace many features of the system which, some 
five years later, Dr. Abbot devised for our University 
Library (to the staff of which he had in the interim been 
added), and which, by the introduction into the card cata- 
logue of an ingenious combination of the classed or scientific 
and the alphabetical arrangement, “gave,” as an adept has 
said, “to Harvard College Library the first plah ever made 
for a complete alphabetical catalogue.” * 


* Mr. Cutter, in the Report of the Bureau of Education, on the “ Public Libraries in the 
United States,” p. 540. 
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His next publication in this department was a work of 
far more general and permanent interest. It appeared at 
first (in 1864)* as an appendix to Mr. Alger’s History of the 
Doctrine of the Future Life, and was subsequently issued 
separately. It is a classified and chronological Catalogue 
of Works relating to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the 
Soul, provided with notes and alphabetical indexes: two 
appendixes give titles of the more remarkable works relating 
to Modern Spiritualism and to the Souls of Brutes. 

The preparation of it was a task which. he at first supposed 
he could despatch “in three or four months,” but which in 
the end occupied more than three years. In the prosecution 
of it, he explored not only the various public and several 
private libraries of this vicinity, but spent a number of days 
at the Astor Library in New York, and even ransacked the 
collection of a leading antiquarian bookseller, who had for 
many years made a specialty of works on the immortality 
of the soul. And deeming it, as usual, of great importance 
to speak as far as possible from actual inspection of the 
works noted, he sent to Europe for several of special rarity 
and value, as he did when engaged in another biblio- 
graphical labor soon to be mentioned. 

Some idea of the extent of this catalogue may be gained 
from the fact that the most comprehensive work of the kind 
previously extant — namely, the Bibliotheca Psychologica pub- 
lished in 1845 by the distinguished bibliographer, Grasse — 
contains only about ten hundred and twenty-five of the more 
than five thousand three hundred titles given by Dr. Abbot. 

And the scrupulous pains expended on it is as noticeable 
as its compass. The very orthography and punctuation no 
less than the language of the titles have been preserved ; and, 
besides the place and date of publication, we have given 
to us the size of the book, the standing of its author, the 


*Dr. Abbot’s Preface is dated Jan. 1, 1862, but Mr. Alger’s book is believed to have been 
printed and ready for publication in January 1859. It is reviewed at length—and the bibliog- 
raphy also! —in the Christian Examiner for January, 1861. There is reason to fear, too, that, 
in giving the year 1864 upon the title-page, the publishers allowed themselves to follow the 
pernicious practice of fost-dating a book which was actually put on sale two or three months 
earlier, if we may judge from the notices of it to be found in the journals for November and 
December of the preceding year. 
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date at which he flourished, and the place where his work 
may now be consulted, so far as the contents of ten Ameri- 
can collections and two English libraries (the Bodleian and 
the British Museum) are concerned. But most interesting 
of all are the brief notes, to be found on every page, 
and containing choice bits of pertinent bibliographical, 
literary, religious, and historical knowledge. The book in 
short affords a succinct history of opinion on the important 
topic to which it relates, and is indispensable to one who 
wishes to study that subject in any of its bearings. A man 
so thoroughly versed in such matters as Mr. Allibone, after 
having read it through from the first title to the last, 
pronounced it “one of the marvels of bibliography.” And 
the characteristics of the author, as disclosed by it, almost 
justify the description of him given by a reviewer at the 
time as “a gentleman of miraculous perseverance, astute- 
ness, and accuracy” (Christian Examiner for 1861, page 27). 

Dr. Abbot’s third great bibliographical labor, though 
from its nature lacking the symmetry and completeness 
which characterize the model work just described, is ser- 
viceable to a far larger number of students,— in fact, to 
every one in this country who takes interest in Biblical 
studies. I allude, of course, to the editorial additions 
which he, in conjunction with the late Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
contributed to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Of the more than thirteen hundred additions * with which, 
according toa hasty count, the American edition has been 
enriched, upwards of a thousand bear the initials of the 
American editors, of which more than four hundred were 
from the pen of Dr. Abbot. Many of them, to be sure, 
are devoted to correcting oversights, supplying omissions, 
supplementing information,— a kind of work making com- 
paratively little show, but for which a student or a teacher 
who wishes trustworthy statements is often inexpressibly 
grateful. To get an impression of the delicate, vigilant, 
scholarly character of this kind of revision, the admirable 
article on the New Testament may be consulted (an 


* Of course not all separate articles. 
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article covering more than thirty double-columned pages), 
or that upon the Septuagint, or upon the Authorized Ver- 
sion, or upon the Gospel of John. This last-named article 
also, with its more than two pages of added references to 
literature, affords a good specimen of the bibliographical 
enrichment for which the work is indebted to our friend. 
The like may be found under the head of “ Gospels,” and 
to some extent under every one of the several Biblical 
books; while such articles as “Demon,” “ Demoniacs,” 
“Messiah,” and those on the various apocryphal books, 
show by the comments with which the added titles are 
interspersed that the writer has subjected those subjects 
to special and independent study. 

In brief, to the careful.scholarship of these two American 
Professors we are indebted for what is unquestionably the 
most accurate and serviceable work of its kind for the gen- 
eral student in any tongue. Moreover, to Dr. Abbot’s 
special vigilance in reading every one of the 3652 pages in 


proof, the exceptional typographical accuracy of the work 
is largely due. He also greatly augmented its serviceable- 
ness by appending an index of the principal passages of 
Scripture illustrated, as well as by multiplying cross- 
references. 


I have dwelt so long upon Dr. Abbot’s pre-eminent ser- 
vices as a textual critic and bibliographer that perhaps some 
persons may infer that he was a mere specialist, a man 
thoroughly versed in one or two narrow departments of 
knowledge, but acquainted with little besides. The in- 
ference would do him great injustice. He was well aware, 
indeed, of the necessity of concentration as the condition 
of valuable achievement ; used to deplore the current pro- 
pensity among workers in the realm of thought, as in the 
world of things, to attach more value to quantity of produc- 
tion than to quality. Hence, he did not cultivate the foible 
of omniscience. And he became so noted for his attain- 
ments in the particular and somewhat recondite branches 
of learning to which his best known publications relate that 
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his broad general scholarship was often overlooked. But 
he took a lively interest his life long in many departments 
of thought with which his name is seldom associated. As 
a boy, he surprised one evening his companions in the little 
local lyceum by reading them a poem of his own composi- 
tion ; and in religious poetry, especially, he was a connois- 
seur. His youthful interest in wild flowers he never out- 
grew ; and he delighted to make excursions for them, and to 
replenish the little nursery of them which he successfully 
kept up in the corner of his grounds. His enthusiasm over 
the starry heavens was so great as, in the language of an 
early friend, to take the chill off the air of a winter night. 
Good books of every sort he was a genuine lover of. And 
the choice collection he has gathered give abundant 
evidence of having been intelligently used. Many of his 
intimates, even, seem not to be aware of the fact that to 
him we are indebted for what is probably the most accurate 
edition extant of Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 
the text of Pickering’s edition having been carefully revised 
and corrected, and the numerous quotations from ancient 
authors verified and referred to their sources. The pur- 
chase of a rare edition, the appearance of a new and attrac- 
tive manual, though it were but a Hebrew grammar, would 
prompt him to take up a study anew. “Oh that I were 
only thirty years old!” he exclaimed, on hearing that a 
rudimentary work in Assyriology was announced for publi- 
cation; “for it seems as though a student might get a 
tolerable mastery of a science lying as yet in so narrow 
compass, and then keep pace with its growth.’ The wnex- 
plored fields of knowledge, whether in the intellectual realm 
or the physical, piqued his curiosity ; and he was impatient 
at any apparent indifference or timidity on the part of those 
responsible for research. Though removed as far as possi- 
ble alike by constitution and by mental habit from every- 
thing visionary or whimsical, he was outspoken in the 
opinion that the alleged phenomena of Spiritualism (for 
instance) have not yet received from physicists due scrutiny, 
whether we consider the accumulated testimony of credible 
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witnesses on the one hand, or have regard for the public 
welfare on the other. The terrific tortures inflicted by stub- 
born unbelievers in the insensibility of somnambulists ; the 
easy-going incredulity of conceited scientists, who exclaim 
“Tmpossible!’’ and turn away in contempt from phenomena 
which call for serious study ; the indifference of the great 
majority to the same until they reappear perhaps a genera- 
tion or two later under some foreign indorsement,— humili- 
ating facts like these in the history of science were often. 
adduced by him in proof of the truth that bigotry and nar- 
rowness and barbarity are not the exclusive prerogatives of 
theologians. 

In short, when you had once convinced him that you were 
not consulting him as an authority on any given subject, 
you could be pretty sure of eliciting from him precious 
information concerning it. On the other hand, it was 
amusing sometimes to see an inquirer, thinking to use him 
as you would a dictionary, put to him a question in the hope 
of running off at once with an answer in a single sentence, 
and receive an elaborate exposition of his problem in its 
causes, origin, relations, suggestions, which convinced the 
luckless questioner that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than he ever dreamed of. 

Other particulars of Dr. Abbot’s life and services I must 
content myself with little more than an allusion to. 

Not all his work was done for scholars or was concerned 
exclusively with the intellectual aspects and relations of 
truth. For a series of years, he was an efficient teacher in 
the Sunday-school connected with this church,* and gave 
to the work much more time than what was needed for 
preparation for the weekly hour with his class. That class 
was equipped with copies of the New Testament in several 
tongues, with note-books and the various helps by which he 
knew so well how to lead pupils to look at a subject 
thoughtfully and on all sides. Many a careful and some- 
times extended paper would he write out at home in answer 
to some question which he could not satisfactorily dispose 
+" Phis address was delivered in the church of the First Parish in Cambridge. 
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of on the spot. And, by the way, it was in this school 
that, if tradition is to be trusted, he was once covered with 
confusion in consequence of his inability to answer a ques- 
tion. One morning, so the story runs, before the opening 
of the session, while many were standing around, he was 
asked by a professional man ‘who was to preach that 
day.’ He replied that he did not know, and was over- 
whelmed by the rejoinder, “ Good! I am glad at length to 
have discovered something that you do not know.” His 
interest in the school did not terminate when his health 
compelled him to end his active connection with it. Indeed, 
the last bibliographical work of his life, I believe, was done 
upon the catalogue of its library. 


Of Dr. Abbot’s personal worth and Christian character, 
any one who knew him may safely be called upon to speak. 
He regarded himself as constitutionally hasty, but his friends 
never discovered the infirmity. His amiability and sweet- 
ness were equal to his scholarly unselfishness and his mod- 
esty; and all, I believe, were unsurpassed. His guileless 
and outspoken language in controversial discussion pro- 
voked, on two or three occasions, the animadversion of his 
opponents. But these strictures called out from him in- 
stantly such explanations and regrets as more than effaced 
the misjudgment. In one of the most recent instances 
where his tone in controversy is sharply censured in a work 
of extensive use in scholarly circles, the author subsequently, 
in a private letter, confesses himself “unfeignedly sorry,’ 
“asks [Dr. Abbot’s] forgiveness,” and promises “to take an 
early opportunity of unsaying his words.” 

Respecting his religious belief, I am going to venture to 
let him speak for himself, merely premising, by way of 
explanation, that in recent years he has often admitted 
me into his counsels and placed in my hands the extended 
letters with which he not infrequently favored his corre- 
spondents. One of these correspondents across the water, 
on receiving from Dr. Abbot some spontaneous suggestions 
on matters of criticism touched upon in a book he had just 
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published, desired in his reply to know something more of 
our friend’s position and calling, adding that he knew simply 
from the D.D. which he had somewhere seen attached to his 
name that he was by profession a clergyman. In response 
to this desire, Dr. Abbot wrote the sentences which I am 
about to quote. I ought to apologize, perhaps, for giving 
them publicity. In fact, I should have been at a loss until 
this hour to explain how it was that I took the wholly excep- 
tional liberty of extracting them. But something about 
them impressed me, as I trust it will impress you; and, on 
this occasion, scmething surely will be pardoned to the spirit 
of admiring friendship. 

Dr. Abbot writes (under date of Oct. 22, 1882): “I am not 
one of those who deem it of little importance what a man 
believes ; but it seems to me that the power of religion over 
the heart and life depends far more on the earnestness and 
depth of conviction with which a few sublime truths are 
held fast than on the length of the creed. I ama layman, 
and have not had the advantage of instruction in any theo- 
logical school; but I have been interested from my youth in 
the study of theology, simply because it seemed to me to 
embrace the subjects of deepest interest to man, to occupy 
itself with the very highest objects of human thought. 

“So far as I know my own heart, I have studied the New 
Testament and the early Christian writings, as well as those 
of modern theologians, with an earnest desire to ascertain 
the truth. In pursuing my inquiries, I have always endeav- 
ored to make myself familiar with the writings of the ablest 
exponents of conflicting opinions, especially of opinions 
opposed to those toward which I felt myself inclining, and 
have tried to estimate fairly the force of their arguments. 
While I have always, as far as possible, gone to the original 
sources, and followed Dr. Routh’s excellent maxim of verify- 
ing references, I have read Pearson and Bull, Grabe and 
Waterland, quite as carefully as Whiston and Whitby, Clarke 
and Jackson; Meier and Dorner as faithfully as Martini and 
Baur; Pye Smith and Stuart and Canon Liddon, as well as 


Belsham and Channing and Norton. 
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“T believe with all my heart in the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity,—that the revelation of God in Jesus Christ is the 
event in human history which immeasurably transcends all 
others in importance. In him and him alone do I find God 
fully revealed as the Father of all; in him and him alone do 
I find fully realized on earth the divine life, the life-of union 
with God, which constitutes the ideal of humanity. In his 
teaching concerning God and man, in the inspiration which 
flows from his life and death of self-sacrificing love, and in 
his manifestation of the love and mercy of God, I find the 
highest conceivable motives to a life of holiness, of absolute 
consecration to God and the service of humanity. In these 
days, when the thick darkness of a dreary scepticism over- 
shadows so many minds, leaving no object of worship, of 
supreme love and gratitude and devotion, and no hope of a . 
life beyond the grave, I am impressed most deeply with the 
surpassing grandeur and inestimable value of the great 
truths which all disciples of Christ, of whatever name, hold 
in common; and I can only lament the fact that speculative 
differences on questions interesting indeed, but compara- 
tively unimportant, some of them on subjects which tran- 
scend the powers of the human mind, should break the bond 
of brotherly affection and sympathy which ought to bind 
together all who acknowledge Christ as their Master, and 
sincerely strive to walk in his steps.” 

To the success of this Christian’s endeavor to walk in his 
Master’s footsteps, striking testimony has been given within 
these last few weeks. Three separate correspondents have 
summed up their estimate of the man as follows: “I have 
often thought and sometimes said that I never saw any one 
who seemed to me to show more vividly in his’ life the life 
of Jesus”; “I never knew,” writes ancther, “ 1 never knew 
a man more Christlike than dear Mr. Abbot” ; and yet once 
more, “ He translated to my mind the character of Christ.” 

What grander eulogy could be desired! How does the 
glory of the matchless critic and bibliographer, the scru- 
pulous editor and reviser, the unrivalled “ corrector of errors 
and collector of facts,” disappear by reason of that glory 
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which excelleth! The glory of the terrestrial is one, the 
glory of the celestial is another. 


When we consider the feeble health of Dr. Abbot, and 
the fact that it was only during the last twelve years of his 
life that he was permitted to devote himself to Biblical 
studies as his main business, while even during those years 
he was adjusting himself to the demands of a new position 
and was giving much time to his duties as a member of the 
New Testament Revision Company, we are struck with his 
literary productiveness. His writings remain to stimulate 
to diligence, to thoroughness, to candor, to unflinching 
loyalty to the truth. Nor those writings alone which openly 
bear his name. His unstinted generosity, his gratuitous 
services,— so numerous that they cannot easily be reckoned 
up, for he kept no record of them, so unobtrusive that often 
they are rather to be suspected than demonstrated,— have 
caused him to enter less as a mame than as a force into the 
Biblical scholarship of recent years. As with the dew and 
the light, his beneficent working is misjudged, if its resulst 
are looked for in isolated and palpable products. There are 
scores of scholars, I verily believe, to-day who are doing 
better work—more thorough and careful and conscien- 
tious — because Ezra Abbot has lived. There are scholars 
who by him have had their vision opened to higher fields 
of investigation, and their zeal kindled to enter upon them. 

Has his influence ended? Is it to be restricted to the 
indirect and diffused persuasiveness of a mere pattern of * 
scholarship, incalculably useful though that be? 

For one, I would fain hope not. A review of his life 
shows us what a blessing was conferred upon the world 
when he was made a scholar instead of a farmer. All honor 
to the discernment of those who rescued him for Exeter and 
Bowdoin and Cambridge and Christendom! Thanks and 
honor to those who opened the way for him to that special 
department of study for which his exceptional gifts and his 
personal tastes best fitted him! Sir Humphry Davy, you 
remember, on being asked which ‘of his discoveries was in 
his judgment the greatest, replied Michael Faraday. 
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But what if that quarter of a century which intervened 
between Dr. Abbot’s coming to Cambridge and his taking 
his seat in a professor’s chair had been given without dis- 
traction to Biblical studies! ._We should not to-day be 
deploring the termination of a career just as it was reaching 
the period of ripe fruitage. Our bereavement would not 
get additional poignancy from the spectacle of -unfinished 
tasks of prime importance which no survivor can worthily 
take up.- What if Mr. Norton, on summoning to Cambridge 
the young stranger who wrote him that memorable letter, 
had been able at once to make him master of the leisure and 
the books necessary for the prosecution of the studies for 
which his volunteer researches proved him to have rare apti- 
tude! What an inestimable gain, if our friend could only 
have given himself to his life’s work wholly and on the spot, 
instead of squandering his precious strength and mental 
powers for twenty-five years in teaching school and cata- 
loguing books! 

Nay, further: after the Bussey professorship had been 
created for Dr. Abbot, and he had been prevailed upon to 
assume the chair, the wasteful expenditure did not cease. 
It took on, rather, another form. To a mind of very delicate 
adjustment, quick to detect differences non-existent to the 
careless perception, seeing significance and consequent 
importance in trivialities which the ordinary student holds 
as of no account, coursing to and fro along new lines of 
suggestion,— to a mind of this class, the work of seaching is 
seldom congenial. To compel such a mind to plod along by 
the side of an average understanding is like “making a 
plough-horse of Pegasus.” Daily— perhaps twice a day — 
to interrupt the studies of such a mind, to distract its atten- 
tion from its kindred investigations, to force it to expend its 
nervous energy in the attempt— probably futile, possibly 
exasperating, certainly impoverishing —to impart z¢s life to 
different clay, is wasteful prodigality. 

This prodigal expenditure of our intellectual resources we 
are used to in this country: indeed, it is almost unavoidable 
in the earlier stages of a nation’s life. But it is far more 
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deplorable than the burning down of the primeval forests. by 
the frontier settler that he may clear the ground for his 
cabin and potato-patch. Intelligent educators are waking 
up to its extravagance. Dr. Abbot’s career is a most 
impressive protest against it: yes, an appeal for the intro- 
duction of a different system, which seems to me to be more 
effective than a volume of argument. It is as affording the 
opportunity of seconding that appeal that this hour, I confess, 
has for me its main interest. 

Speaking broadly, there may be said to be three depart- 
ments of intellectual activity ; namely, the zxcrease of knowl- 
edge, the formal smpartation of knowledge, the general 
diffusion of knowledge among the multitude. The explorer, 
the teacher, the popular writer or lecturer, are familiar 
representatives of these three distinct functions of the 
intellectual life. Now, it is coming to be recognized more 
and more that these three functions cannot wisely be com- 
bined, that division of labor increases efficiency and pro- 
motes productiveness here as elsewhere. The Christian 
minister of to-day does not undertake, as his predecessor did 
two or three generations ago, to turn his house into a theo- 
logical seminary. The student of theology, the student of 
medicine, the student of law, nowadays wisely betakes 
himself to a centre where he can come under the influence 
of specialists whose exclusive business it is to teach. 

But the work of teaching is engrossing and exhausting: 
it seldom leaves the instructor either time or strength for 
original research. Indeed, that man passes as an enter- 
prising teacher who, while treading year after year his 
monotonous round, keeps abreast with the progress of 
discovery in its relation to his own department. Only 
a limited acquaintance with the career of noted instructors 
will enable us to recall one man and another from whose 
hand the sceptre has departed for want of even this degree 
of enterprise. That now and then an exception should 
occur, like our deceased friend, only proves the contrary 
state of things to be the rule. 

One of his acquaintances, himself a prominent New 
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Testament teacher and scholar, in a letter written shortly 
after Dr. Abbot’s death, utters reflections with which that 
event has burdened many a lover of Biblical learning. “It 
is surprising,” he writes, “it is surprising and strange, 
indeed, that such a man should have been left in the position 
of Assistant Librarian of the Athenzeum and Harvard Col- 
lege Libraries for so many years. ... What a pity that, to 
men who can be scholars such as he was, the colleges and 
schools offer positions only as working teachers!” 

Now, the obvious remedy for this grievous evil consists 
in putting men of the sort into different positions; and, as 
such positions do not now exist, in creating such positions,— 
in creating places to be filled by men whose primary, if not 
sole, duty it shall be to extend the boundaries of knowledge. 
Such men, furnished already with the present results of 
Biblical scholarship, should make it the business of their life 
to solve some of the many and multiplying problems of 
Biblical science. 

Fellowships we now have (and rejoice in) which enable 
their holders to prosecute study beyond the line which 
marks the goal of the average student. But. these fellow- 
ships are given to young men, whose aim is not to increase 
the common stock of knowledge, but to get a broader 
acquaintance with it; whose destiny it is not to become 
original investigators but to qualify themselves for the 
teacher’s chair. The class of men I now have in mind are 
men of a higher grade and maturer attainments, men who 
(if possible) shall have won for themselves already among 
experts recognition as scholars, and whose province it shall 
be to augment the store of knowledge from which the 
teacher draws his materials. In a word, is it not time that 
investigation were recognized as a distinct and legitimate 
vocation in a well-appointed seat of learning? 

Even in the older countries of Europe, where the univer- 
sities have gathered to themselves the inheritance of centu- 
ries, where it is an acknowledged duty of the government to 
promote and subsidize learned research, and where, as is 
the case particularly in Engiand, a wealthy and well-manned 
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religious’ establishment furnishes many a post of com- 
parative leisure, with ample facilities for study at hand, 
more liberal assistance in the prosecution of _ original 
research has been repeatedly emphasized of late as one 
of the pressing wants of the period. 

Is it not time its claims in the department of theology 
met with recognition on this side of the water ? 

Obviously, from its very nature, the vocation can never 
be self-supporting. Indeed, even the work of teaching is, as 
we know, chiefly dependent for its maintenance upon State 
patronage or private endowment. But the investigator 
must be lifted above the anxieties and interruptions in- 
separable from a scanty or uncertain provision for earthly 
wants. He should be able, in addition, to command every 
extant facility for the successful prosecution of his chosen 
task. 

And I need not remind you that the time is especially 
opportune for such an endowment of Biblical research as 
I am pleading for. The dominion of purely speculative 
theology is ended. The historic sciences and _ historic 
methods are gaining their legitimate supremacy. The 
existing unsettled state of theological opinion is due in no 
small measure to the working of the historic spirit. The 
disfavor with which even dispassionate and_ conservative 
statements of the results of historic research as applied to 
the Scriptures have been received in circles which have 
prided themselves on their enterprise in speculation is evi- 
dence of the prevalent ignorance of the Bible as am historic 
book, and calls for the increase’as well as for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge: The ‘teachers themselves have need of 
being taught in this matter. And who can overlook the 
new field for exploration, full of promise for Biblical history, 
antiquities; philology, which the rising Oriental studies are 
opening? Indeed; the experts tell us that there is not even 
a satisfactory Hebrew lexicon extant, notwithstanding the 
recent multiplication of manuals; and New Testament lexi- 
cography, <althougim m a better condition, looks forward 
with expectancy to ‘the ‘results of the years of research 
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devoted to the Septuagint and later Greek by the corps of 
explorers now supported by the munificence of the Clar- 
endon Press. Shall America have no other part in these 
beneficent researches than that taken by some hard-worked 
professor who, ‘like our lamented friend, does the work of 
two, and prosecutes researches at his own charges? 

Do you tell me of the light esteem in which theology is 
held in these days? But a profession is respected that 
makes itself respectable. Not the least of the inestimable 
benefactions which Ezra Abbot conferred upon this our 
University consisted in going in and out here as a living 
witness that Christian theology has valid claims upon the 
largest learning and the keenest intellect, is entitled to the 
most-absorbing allegiance of head and heart and life of the 
noblest and most gifted of men. Should he, perchance, 
have been occasionally without due honor among his own 
literary household, he has done.much to render Harvard 
University better known and more highly esteemed abroad. 
His neighbors, even, may have known him only by sight ; 
but there is mourning because of him in the high places of 
European scholarship to-day. 

Has he died without issue ?—at least, till some other. 
man of the like exceptional gifts and with the like per- 
sistency of application, and favored by others equally skilled 
in the discerning of spirits, shall work his toilsome and tardy 
way to the like elevation of scholarly beneficence. It is for 
us, his survivors, his friends and the friends of sacred learn- 
ing, alumni of the school which he served and adorned, 
graduates and friends of the University whose honor he has 
done so much to augment and to spread,—it is for. us to 
answer the question. 

When we consider that in Cambridge and its immediate 
vicinity a scholar has access to the largest store of books 
collected in any single locality on this continent, that four 
of the University’s theological endowments antedate the 
organization of the Divinity School, that it was an express 
aim of the founders of that school to encourage “the seri- 
ous, impartial, unbiassed investigation of Christian truth,” 
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and that in furtherance of this avowed aim it differs from 
almost all other theological schools in exempting not its 
pupils only, but its professors as well, from a required assent 
to the distinctive doctrines or practices of any denomination 
of Christians ; and to that extent exempts an explorer from 
everything having a téndency to swerve or to restrain him 
unconsciously in his endeavor to ascertain the facts, and all 
the facts, and nothing but the facts,—when we consider 
these things, I submit that the privilege of the hour rises 
in the case of the friends and patrons of theological science 
here to the dignity of an obligation. 

But you are ready to ask, perhaps, whether I do not 
forget that the clergy are an impecunious race. I reply, in 
the words of the apostle, “ All things are yours.” A clergy- 
man who has established himself in the confidence of his 
parishioners as a man of learning, good sense, piety, and 
disinterested benevolence, finds himself in command of pe- 
cuniary resources for every good enterprise, the extent of 
which will often surprise him. I verily believe, brethren, 
you have but to speak, and the thing is done. 

In justice to others, I ought frankly to add that this 
proposal is made without concert or conference. If any 
one, accordingly, think it to be unwise, on me alone let the 
responsibility fall. But I earnestly cherish the hope that 
the endowment suggested will commend itself to all as a 
needed subsidy to theological science, and especially as a 
monument, alike fitting and lasting, in honor of Ezra Abbot. 


JoszerpH Henry THAYER. 
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THE PROLEGOMENA TO TISCHENDORF'S NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


The title-page copied below brings together three names 
of pre-eminent distinction in the textual criticism of the 
New Testament. 

Tischendorf, born in 1815, issued his first edition of the 
New Testament in 1841, and even at that early age, by his 
large research, incredible industry, and keen critical acumen, 
placed himself in the foremost rank of Biblical scholars. 
He subsequently made frequent journeys of exploration and 
discovery, visiting every library and monastery in Europe, 
Asia, and Egypt where manuscripts of the New Testament 
were known or supposed to be, examining for himself even 
the manuscripts which had been the most carefully tran- 
scribed and published, bringing into use not a few before 
unknown or imperfectly studied, copying with his own hand 
wherever special accuracy was demanded, and taking full 
account of all tokens and testimonies indicative of the 
source, the age, or the value of every codex that passed 
under his inspection. In 1844, he discovered and tran- 
scribed the first part of the Sinaitic manuscript, probably 
the oldest extant. It was his fourth edition, in 1849, that 
gave him the foremost place in his department in the 
estimation — it is not too much to say —of all unprejudiced 
and impartial scholars, and made his name familiar to every 
student of the New Testament. In 1859, he gained posses- 
sion of the entire Codex Sinaiticus, a fac-simile of which, 
printed under his supervision, was issued at the charge of 
the Emperor of Russia. In 1872, he published the text of 
his eighth edition. Early in the following year, he had an 
attack of apoplexy, from which he never recovered, though 
he lived on in an enfeebled condition’ till December, 1874. 

The story of his life surpasses fable in the amount of work 
that he accomplished, and gives the lie to those figures by 
"Novum Testamentum Graece ad antiquissimos Testes denuo recensuil, Apparatum criticum 
app suit CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF. Eidito Octava Critica Major. Vol. III. Prolego- 
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which we are prone to_represent man’s stay on earth as too 
transient for any valuable purpose,— figures which with 
many who use them are not mere metaphors, but which 
it is absurd to employ concerning the sojourn in this world 
of one of mature years who has fully utilized his time and 
his ability. Tischendorf made himself thoroughly cognizant 
of all authorities as to the text of the New Testament which 
he knew to be accessible ; established for himself rules of 
critical judgment, in part adopted from his predecessors, 
after careful consideration, in part the result of his own 
insight and reflection ; and tested in accordance with these 
rules, in eight successive editions, the various readings that 
came under his hand, often by processes that for their nicety 
of discrimination can be compared only with the physicist’s 
use of balances which a particle of dust will turn. At the 
same time, the list of his separate publications fills several 
closely printed pages. Most of these are, indeed, on subjects 
more or less nearly allied to his great life-work ; yet we find 
among them sermons, and treatises on Christian doctrine, 
while a lyric poem (carmen parvum) heads the catalogue, 
and a small volume of poems preceded the first edition of 
the New Testament. 

Not the least important of these minor works of Tischen- 
dorf is an exhaustive treatise on the genuineness of the 
Gospels, in which he maintains, and, as he thinks, proves 
beyond all reasonable doubt, their origin in the apostolic 
age and their authorship by the men whose names they 
bear. He, indeed, was not infallible; but equally little so 
are the men, who, without a tithe of his learning, pronounce 
his opinion obsolete and untenable. There are several 
grounds on which his decision on this subject is of peculiar 
value. We have abundant reason to believe that he never 
suffered his religious opinions or feelings to affect his judg- 
ment in matters of testimony and evidence; and, as a 
textual critic, he has been regarded with disfavor only in 
quarters where the orthodoxy of a reading is a make-weight 
in its favor. He was more intimately acquainted than is 
any man now living with the entire body of testimony, 
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written and circumstantial, on which the question of the 
authorship of the Gospels turns. He gave special atten- 
tion to the apocryphal Gospels and other early Christian 
writings which show the trend of belief and sentiment in 
the second Christian century; and was, therefore, sure to 
detect such anachronisms as would have been inevitable in 
our Gospels, if they were the work of that century. We are 
inclined to attach prime importance to this consideration. 
A book always betrays its age, however thoroughly it may 
conceal its author. Thus, the reference to the descent into 
Hades is a sufficient proof that Peter did not write the first 
Epistle that bears his name; for this belief had no place in 
the Church for a generation or more after Peter’s death. 
But there is not a trace in the canonical Gospels of this or 
of various other beliefs, which, we know, were rife in the 
second century, and of which persons who had then under- 
taken to write the life of Christ could not have steered 
clear. 

Frobably, in nine cases out of ten, the preface is written 
after the book is in type; for it is the author’s last thought 
that he would have for the reader’s first thought. For a 
work embodying the results of extended study, research, or 
erudite labor, this habit of authorship becomes a necessity. 
What it is desirable that the reader should know at the 
outset can be drawn out in fulness and with accuracy of detail, 
only when the author can take a retrospective view of his 
materials and his methods. Therefore, the Prolegomena of 
Tischendorf’s last edition of the New Testament remained 
to be written when the text appeared. He had prepared 
only some forty or fifty pages of this volume, preliminary 
in its logical import, supplementary in fact, when the pen 
fell from the over-wearied hand. The work thus suspended 
has been resumed and continued by one of our own fellow- 
countrymen, Caspar Réné Gregory. 

Dr. Gregory graduated at Princeton in 1863, took a four 
years’ course in the Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
for the last ten years or more has been connected with the 
University at Leipzig, where he received his doctor’s degree 
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with distinguished honor, and is now Privat-docent. The 
very fact.of his having been intrusted with the work of 
which we here have the first-fruits bears ample testimony to 
his ability and learning, especially as this arduous and deli- 
cate office has been assigned to him in the very metropolis 
of advanced scholarship. He has prepared himself for it by 
the fresh examination of nearly four hundred manuscripts, 
and postpones the completion of the book till he shall have 
made still farther investigations. 

In the volume before us (Part I.), we have a summary 
sketch of the critical apparatus employed by Tischendorf, 
followed by an account of the condition of the text of the 
New Testament prior to its scientific treatment, and a full 
and detailed exposition and illustration of the few, simple, 
and obviously just critical canons which have been rigorously 
observed in the construction of the revised text. These 
rules may be of interest to our readers; and we will give 
them in brief, premising that, while their validity is self- 
evident, their practical worth is contingent on the mental 
as well as moral integrity of the critic who applies them, 
and that in this regard, as well as in his unsurpassed 
learning, Tischendorf is entirely unchallenged,—the only 
impeachment urged against him being, as we have inti- 
mated, that he has not modified his rules to rescue readings 
for. which there were strong preferences on theological or 
esthetic grounds. These rules are : — 

1. Readings peculiar to one manuscript, or to a single 
class or family of manuscripts, of however high authority, 
are to be held as suspicious. 

2. Readings that in their very nature betray the mistake 
of a copyist, or can thus be accounted for more readily than 
on any other ground, though they occur in several manu- 
scripts of high authority that may have been derived from 
one another, are to be rejected. 

3. In parallel passages,— namely, in quotations from the 
Old Testament, and in the Synoptic Gospels,— authorities 
being equal or nearly so, a divergent reading is always to 
be preferred; for a copyist who exercised his own judgment 
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would have been likely to replace a divergent reading 
by one which would produce conformity, but not to make 
a change in the opposite direction. 

4. The reading which will account for all the other 
readings is always to be preferred. A specific reading, by 
very slight deviations from it, may produce several others ; 
while, if either of the others be adopted, the deviations from 
it must have been greater. 

5. Authorities being equal or nearly so, the reading which 
conforms with the wonted phraseology, syntax, or diction of 
the book or the writer in hand, is always to be preferred. 

The bearing of these rules on the various particulars to 
be taken into account in the formation of an improved text 
is stated with singular explicitness and with self-evidencing 
candor. We have, subsequently, the history of the text of 
the New Testament, embracing the order and divisions of 
the several books. The residue of the volume is occupied 
with the description and history of the uncial manuscripts ; 
that is, the oldest, written in capitals, without spaces 
between the words, and without accents or diacritical 
marks of any kind. There remain for the Part or Parts 
yet to appear the more modern manuscripts, the ancient 
versions of the New Testament, and the early Christian 
writers, whose quotations are often of great service in 
determining the text, together with several tables and 
indexes. 

How largely Dr. Abbot contributed to this volume, its 
compiler alone can tell. He had the modest skill of hiding 
his hand in many ways, in which it was betrayed only by 
the excellency of its work. But we have here one elaborate 
treatise (excursum eruditione repletum) on the history of the 
Verses in the New Testament, bearing Dr. Abbot’s name, 
and furnished expressly for this use. We need not say that 
it is characterized by all the tokens of the conscientious 
and unsparing industry, which, among its rich and varied 
eapacities, lacked that of leaving anything unfinished or 
imperfect. Dr. Abbot has all along been in constant and 
helpful correspondence with Dr. Gregory, has given him 
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and procured for him subsidies without which he could 
not have pursued his investigations, and, close under the 
shadow of death, solicited, acknowledged, and forwarded 
contributions toward the researches yet remaining to be 
made. The intelligence of his decease reached Dr. Gregory 
just in season for him to record it on the reverse of the 
title-page : — 

“ Tristis nuntius allatus est. Ezra ABBorus, vir clarissi- 
mus, doctissimus, amicissimus, die vicesimo [primo] mensis 
martii ...obiit. Have, pia anima!” 

We would add to this notice a sketch of what Dr. Abbot 
has done in his chosen department, had not the man whom, 
of all others, he would have designated as his successor, 
performed this labor of love so faithfully and admirably in 
the commemorative address, which many of our readers 
heard, and which will be accessible to all of them when 
this article appears. 

A. P. PEABopDy. 


PERSONALITY IN THEISM.* 


The subject of this essay brings together two words that 
stand for ideas, in one sense, seemingly opposite. Person- 
ality, however we may define it, has been closer to us than 
any other idea we can name. Theism deals with a concep- 
tion which, however we may define it, extends far beyond 
our comprehension. This brief comparison is, nevertheless, 
a poor analysis to make of the ideas. For, if we mean by 
comprehension, perfect knowledge, the complete grasping 
by a mind that knows itself of the object of its knowledge, 
if we mean by comprehension the absence of all mystery in 
the cognizance of a thought, then these two words are no 
longer opposites ; for our understanding of the one is no more 
complete than that of the other. That is, we fail to compre- 
hend either. The proximate character of our knowledge, 
however, has never been known to silence speculation; and 
no more shall it do so here in this attempt to show the inev- 
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itable and necessary connection between the ideas of God 
and personality, while I would fain suggest the helpfulness 
of the consideration that, as God and the human soul are 
both unknown in a sense, there is great hope, when the lat- 
ter is fully comprehended, there will be no doubt in regard 
to the former. 

The purpose of my paper is quite narrow in the sense of 
aiming at one thing, the proof of God’s personality. Buta 
little preface is required before I proceed to the argument, 
which, I trust, will seem to be no mere restatement of the 
time-honored though fallacious proofs of the existence of God. 
Theism by an accommodation of words is applied to any sys- 
tem which assumes or recognizes a higher being or beings, 
called God or gods, with its own interpretation of the words, 
and connects the origin or maintenance of the cosmos with 
this being or beings. With regard only to literary exactness, 
pantheism, polytheism, monotheism, and any other namable 
system would be entitled to a place under the word. Still, 
it must be urged that, to a worshipping or believing theist, a 
system which makes God either many ora synonyme of law 
seems hardly to deserve the name of theism. To justify this 
exclusiveness of definition would anticipate the result of the 
essay. The word “personality” invites more extended re- 
marks by way of introduction; but I shall restrain myself, 
and make only one or two suggestions. I mean by the word 
just what we all mean, and just what we mean as surely as 
we live and have thoughts. We have already noticed that 
we cannot comprehend the idea. Still, we all know what we 
are aiming at, when we use the word. A man’s personality 
I conceive to be no other than that in him which perceives, 
or rather can perceive, his self-identity or selfhood. It is 
not mere identity, because animals and things have that kind 
of personality. We feel it to mean more. It is rather that 
which is capable of cognizing its own selfhood. We do not 
doubt we have just that ability, and that is what I mean by 
the word,— not for fulness of significance, but for bare ex- 
actness. If we went into fulness of meaning, we should 
contrast personality with individuality, showing the narrow- 
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ness of the latter and the illimitable character of the former. 
But this is unnecessary, for we desire only a concept to work 
with by agreement as we go on to the argument. One 
point, however, I must insist upon, that no exact definition 
of personality is necessary for my argument, because, in the 
progress of our thought, we shall simply have to recognize 
what we mean by the idea, and not at all to refer to any es- 
tablished definition. To sum up then what we would pre- 
mise in regard to this much-criticised word, I would simply 
urge that we all have in us that which amounts to such defi- 
niteness of life, selfhood, egoship, or whatever else fits our 
thought best, that we call it personality. The argument 
itself will add whatever else may be necessary for clearness ; 
and such addition will be by no means prejudicial to our 
analysis, because we are not bound to limit ourselves to a 
fixed definition, if we do not insist upon it in the end. 

Of course, it will be seen that to prove supreme personality 
in the universe would be to prove the existence of God; and, 
such being an implication of my argument, it may be well 
here to suggest under what general head such proof may 
fall, or what one of the accustomed proofs it may resemble. 
That it is identical with none I am quite sure, or, at least, I 
am not conscious of having seen the argument drawn out by 
any one else; and I trust, at least, it will not seem so closely 
allied with any of the historic arguments as to prove no less 
futile than they have confessedly been shown to be. The 
argument which my line of thought will most nearly parallel 
is the argument from First Cause. The most noticeable 
defect with this argument is that it commits our thought to 
a regressus ad infinitum. Everything, we say, must have a 
cause in some antecedent thing. But, if this is a necessity 
of thought, then it is objected that what we have considered 
the first cause looks, no less than its effect, into the time 
preceding it for its own cause. In other words, if the mind 
cannot rest in any one of the series of causes that we predi- 
cate in the account of any given object, how can it rest when 
it reaches that one which has been presumed to be the first? 


If it can rest in the first one without contradiction of the 
6 
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mind’s laws, why can it not rest in many a one or in many, 
and why do we thus need to argue for one first cause? This 
is a difficulty of thought which comes from looking upon 
time as an actual entity, and assuming the actual passage of 
time between a cause and its effect. And it is from our 
limitation in this direction that we are involved in the anti- 
nomy of time, and know not whether to place the beginning 
of creation at a finite or infinite remove from the present 
moment. If, however, we consider time as only a mode of 
mind, or, in fact, say that we do not know what it is, but 
hold at least that the universe as a whole, the rd 6v, can have 
no limitation of time, as it can belong to no including order, 
and be conditioned by no mind outside of it, though we be- 
lieve there is mind in it, is it not possible to turn the argu- 
ment from the category of priority and temporal relations, 
and rest it in the thought of an all-pervading cause, immanent, 
more conformable to our idea of one force, or somewhat in- 
herent in, and accounting for, whatever is the phenomenal 
world? We look not then for a first cause, but for a prime, 
principal, all-including cause, that shall be as much a necessity 
of thought as the phenomenal order is itself. That is, among 
subordinate causes, we seek the co-ordinating cause or uni- 
fying and regulating principle,— the master cause. Now, all 
this is only a hint,— for it is not my purpose to reconstruct a 
proof of the existence of God from the argument from First 
Cause,—and is rather suggested to prepare the way for the 
considerations in regard to personality which I have to offer. 

Whatever may have been the beginning of things,— if 
there was any,— thus much is sure: that we have before us 
different orders of co-ordinating elements with which we deal 
in every-day life. The universe is not the result of a process 
that has run riot: it is lawful, regular, susceptible to classifi- 
cation and prediction of phenomena. There is relation in 
things and events. It is not all segregation. There is 
everywhere relativity. There are different grades of co- 
ordination. There is gravity acting as a physical nexus. 
There is conservation, or the magic transformation of forces, 
so that nothing is lost by the way. There are the different 
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orders of life indicating a higher and higher degree of 
relativity and correspondence to a more and more complex 
environment. In all these, it seems to me, it must be 
confessed by all alike there is a principle of co-ordination 
analytically distinct from the phenomenal aspect of the 
portions of the universe in which they may be presented. 
There is no need of defining the nature of this relativity in 
the cosmos. We simply feel there would be no cosmos 
without it. It is that which gives true complexity to the 
unity of nature as distinguished from heterogeneity and 
segregation, which would give no unity at all. Co-ordina- 
tion is, in other words, unity. Now, what is the highest 
form of co-ordination recognizable by all? It is personality. 
That it is which has the highest set of relations. It is that 
which makes man. We are committed to no theories in 
regard to its place in evolution. We simply are sure —if 
we are sure of anything — that in man is the most complete 
principle of unification represented in a finite segment of 
the universe. In him, the principles of self-consciousness 
and freedom have led to an examination of himself and 
nature; and this prerogative has brought it to pass that in 
him alone, of finite beings, do we suppose there exists the 
power of interpreting the external and internal worlds as 
correlatives of a cosmos. Now, I hold it to be a necessity 
of thought that the cosmos can never have its complete 
interpretation or suffer the perfect recognition of its unity in 
any finite segment of itself. Man represents the highest 
interpretation which finite life can put upon the universe. 
But man’s personality, through which he is the most highly 
correlated element of the total order, is still only the person- 
ality of a segment of the order. He confessedly meets or 
abuts against other human personalities, and he knows that 
his interpretation is incomplete. He knows that, I say. 
That perception of the limitation of his knowledge means 
much, as it immediately posits the necessity of a perfect 
interpretation of the universe as the function only of the 
Infinite Personality. Without this, the universe has no 
interpretation, To clarify our analysis, look more closely at 
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man’s personality as the co-ordinating principle of his life- 
world. That is a finite totality,— that is to say, a system 
in which one part pervades and interprets the rest, giving 
it a unity,—not a complete totality by just that necessity 
which calis for a world and a higher personality without 
it. But man is a finite totality; that is, a segment of the 
universe, in which the unity of its parts is more or less 
a part of its self-consciousness. That which recognizes the 
unity in diversity we call the personality. It is not any 
particular part or phase of consciousness. It is the unity 
of consciousness. It is not sight, nor hearing, nor any one 
of the senses. But it is a nameless somewhat, which, taking 
the separate and discrete elements of sensation, makes a 
whole out of them, and tells a man that no matter what the 
modifications of the sensorium, no matter if he has a com- 
plete new outfit of atomic parts every seven years, he is the 
same, or it is Ae all the time. Now, this co-ordinating ele- 
ment in man is something that we all admit and I see not 
how any one can escape. It is an insurmountable objection 
to materialism, this somewhat in life that correlates sensa- 
tions. Nothing but a conscious self-identity, undisturbed 
among the iufinite variety of sense-perceptions and the 
mysterious changes of life, could tell one that the being who 
now sees a color is the same being that a moment ago heard 
a sound. For, in a word, there is nothing in any sensuous 
deliverance of consciousness that carries with it the knowl- 
edge of its connection with any other deliverance, whether 
that connection be causal, temporal, spatial, or accidental. 
Each sensation speaks only for itself, if it does even that. 
Take another step. This personality not only co-ordinates 
sensations and thoughts, but even assures man that he can 
get an organic view of the order or universe beyond him. 
That is to say, the universe, by whatever process, has resulted 
in some of its segments in producing that which looks back 
upon itself. It has wrought, in other words, mechanisms in 
which there is an ability to judge themselves and the cosmic 
order to which they belong. But, if their judgment is worth 
anything, it must be taken especially in that regard in which 
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it presents itself as an immediate of consciousness. And 
the immediate of consciousness with which we are concerned 
is that the finite perception of identity, positing its own self- 
totality, also recognizes its partial totality in relation to the 
order about it, and is forced to the conclusion that the 
unity of the whole must be as complex and highly correlated 
as the unity of the segment, the highest statement of which is 
personality. 

Let me clinch the argument here in one sentence which 
must necessarily be somewhat involved. We are driven to 
believe, and it is absurd not to suppose, that the degree of 
unity which any segment of the universal order exhibits, 
appealing to us in the highest finite manifestation with 
which we are acquainted as the self-identity, or self-con- 
sciousness known as personality, can never equal, or at 
least exceed, the degree of unity which characterizes the 
total order of which it is only one of the finite and partial 
totalities, and which total order must be conceived as giving 
it all the unity it has. Now, this reasoning from the smaller 
organism to the greater and inclusive one, it will be seen 
upon examination, easily avoids the defects of the argument 
from First Cause. Because we are not in the least com- 
mitted to a regressus ad infinitum. I have not reasoned 
from a given entity to a preceding entity, which caused 
the first, and so on backwards without limit to a hypothet- 
ically original entity. I have merely shown that the unity 
of the part cannot exceed the unity of the whole for the 
very reason that the former is made possible by its inter- 
relation and correlation with the totality in which it 
inheres. To illustrate: the hand possesses a degree of 
unity or self-consistency. But, taken without reference 
to the body which gives it its life and function, severed 
from the body, if you please, and its unity is much reduced. 
As a lifeless thing it is simply a specimen of organic chem- 
istry. That higher unity which it possesses in its proper 
place, by which the motion of the fingers is made organic 
and feeling is recognized, is surely the property of its con- 
nection with the larger unity of the body, wherever the 
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final seat of it may be placed. However complex the eye 
may appear, its highest principle of co-ordination is, of 
course, a resultant of its connection with the body. So with 
man’s personality. Its co-ordinating function in the body 
is clearly seen. It makes the hands and the feet, the senses 
in general, the thoughts,— in fact, the whole life of the man, 
—refer toa single soul. But this is not the whole truth. 
Man is only a part of the universal order. He cannot pos- 
sess a completeness independent of that order, and he cannot 
certainly possess a degree of unity greater than that pos- 
sessed by the order as a totality in which he is a dependent 
part, and which gives to him his nnity. I would emphasize 
man’s dependence upon nature. I would gladly admit all 
the results of science that show his place in nature. But I 
must, in accordance with a prompting of reason, hold that 
the more intimate his connection with the universe, the 
more he is answerable to the unswerving unity of creation, 
by just so much the more must that which gives unity and 
order to all, the highest correlating principle, be adequate 
to express, at least, the degree of unity in one of the subor- 
dinate segments of that order. It is an argument a fortiori. 
It is an argument for an accounting cause; but it is not an 
argument that seeks to go back to a first cause, and would 
thus fail to relieve itself of the fallacy which I have pointed 
out. The conclusion from it is that the principle of highest 
co-ordination in the universe must, at least, equal that which 
is highest in any part,— for the express reason that the part 
gets its unity through the whole; that is to say, must, at 
least, equal the highest principle of unity in man, which is 
his personality. That which solyes the complexity of the 
universe in its own unifying activity must be, at least, per- 
sonal. Man’s personality presides over his body in a sort of 
omnipresence. God's personality is that which answers to 
this in the fact of its all-embracing and complete power of 
making one the discrete and, through itself, more and more 
related phenomena of the universe. Tell me how there can 
be in man a higher principle of union — personality, we call 
it— than there is in that total order through which even 
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science finds the cause of his unity, and then, and not till 
then, can the argument fail. 

I wish now to present the argument for personality in a 
different form, which may bring it more closely into harmony 
with what we must consider the prevailing scientific view 
of the universe,— the view of evolution. Science as treated 
to-day holds a negative position in regard to theism. It never 
tries to show that there is no God,—I suppose because it 
does not wish to be foolish, as to attempt to prove such a 
negative proposition would surely be. Science is at present 
agnostic. It does not find any God it can weigh and meas- 
ure, and so it says nothing. We have no need to criticise 
the position, except as the argument may do so of itself. 
We accept the general fact of evolution. We see before 
us very plain evidences that the phenomena of to-day are 
the complex resultants of primitive forms much less organ- 
ized, gradually differentiated into the more heterogeneous 
and complicated stages of a never-ceasing evolution. Science 
presumes to tell us but little in regard to the genesis of 
things, but it does well to insist upon the evidences of evo- 
lution from the simpler to the more complex forms of exist- 
ence. Through all this development, I think the scientist 
feels something persists,— some one influence, germinal prin- 
ciple, impetus, force, or whatever we may call it, which keeps 
the process going on. These ever-varying changes are not 
kaleidoscopic, the tumblings about of dead pieces of matter. 
They have some connecting principle in them, which makes 
the series of events a development and evolution. There is 
a principle of unity, there is something which makes the 
first stages harmonious with the last. In the first there is 
the potentiality of the last. We go not back to any abso- 
lute beginning in time, and try to tell what was there to 
start with. We merely feel there has always been the po- 
tentiality of all that is and all that will be. Whatever we 
find now, its adequate involution must be supposed as given 
in the primitive somewhat that in its evolution has ac- 
counted for all things. For we do not believe something 
came out of nothing. Now, that somewhat which has, 
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through its infinite potentiality, accounted for all things up to 
date, because they have been evolved from it, and will always 
account for the sum of things, we need not name nor de- 
scribe. We need only say in regard to it that it is the one 
adequate postulate of our thought to explain the universe. 
The life and growth of the total order of things are simply 
synonymous with its development. We are assuming no God 
outside of or before creation. We simply concentrate our 
thought upon an unnamable something which is as necessary 
to the existence of the world as time or space is to our 
conception of phenomena. I would not call it force, for that 
is no more an ultimate of thought fit to account for all 
things than the commoner conception of primitive substance, 
or any other single idea made to do service as the ground 
idea of all things. In fact, if we try to reduce all things to 
an original entity which once stood by itself without the 
fulness of meaning and potentiality which the total sub- 
stance possesses now, it seems to me we are as much in a 
corner as we are when we try to go back to a first cause 
and find our thought there dependent on something back of 
it. No; this primitive or underlying somewhat must be 
considered as an eternally active, complex life, showing, to 
be sure, in this little world, which is only like one of its 
atoms, a definite temporal development from the simpler to 
the more highly organized. That our notion of the sim- 
plicity of early forms is anything final and warrants us in 
assuming a first substance altogether simple and homoge- 
neous, which out of absolute sameness produced all differ- 
ence, is certainly as gratuitous as the argument from first 
cause. To be a little clearer. If we need, in accounting 
for development in this earth, to go back continually from 
a more complex to a simpler form,— that is, if every stage of 
life is a differentiated stage,— it is certainly unavoidable that 
the mind cannot rest in any assumed primitive stage of 
utter simplicity without demanding of what it is the differ- 
entiation, just as surely as the mind cannot rest in a first 
cause without demanding the cause of it. The fact of evo- 
lution is no explanation of the mystery or origin of things, 
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but simply the fact of change and growth discovered in a 
finite and temporal portion of the universal order. Let us 
see once for all, what I have no doubt the scientists would 
admit, that evolution helps us not a whit to picture to our- 
selves the beginning of things. It merely sets us on the 
track of retracing a development, just as the argument from 
first cause sets us on the track of retracing causes. How 
then can we take the discovered fact of evolution, and at 
the same time hold to a consistent theory of the universe? 
For notice that our evolution is but a little fact of that 
grand total order of which the world is like an atom. I 
have no right to say that on the planet Neptune there is 
development in the remotest degree like ours. The planet 
itself may be static; but, because its parts are static, itself 
may be just as much an element in the cosmos, a part. of 
the perfect order. I am only showing that our little fact 
of evolution must simply be kept within the lines of testi- 
mony. And I wish also to state that the order of the uni- 
verse as a necessity of thought is something far higher than 
the fact of finite growth discovered in a segment, the world. 

It is easy to see that the evolution of phenomena on this 
earth is simply one fact or expression of the universal order 
or larger unity which has somehow, in no way accountable 
by man, given it consistency. Evidently, the unity of all 
things isa more highly organized thought than the differen- 
tiation of parts and species in contact with an answering 
environment. The latter is one manifestation of the former. 
And here we run upon the argument. One discovered 
fact in that evolution is personality,— if a result of the evo- 
lution, then the highest, all will agree. Let us call it the 
most complete expression of development and organism, 
leaving it of course an open question in this argument 
whether~the Spirit be not directly a gift of a personal 
Creator. But, as evolution itself is but one manifestation 
of the unity of the total order, of course personality must 
be only some kind of a manifestation of that unity which 
is at least as great in potentia as itself. That is, the unity 
which pervades all things has expressed itself in one of its 
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subordinate segments of manifestation in personality. It 
is thus adequate to personality in one of its manifestations, 
however much more it may be in its highest expression. 
Let us have still further statements of the thought, in order 
that it may be seen on all sides. The highest form of 
existence in the universe, which I take to be that which 
gives unity to all,—that has expressed itself, or at least 
a part of itself, in personality or personalities, self-knowing 
forms of existence. Can it be possible that itself, which 
co-ordinates all, lacks that which would make it equivalent 
to, if not far greater than, the partial expression of itself? 
Shall not the perfection of that life which runs through 
all at least equal the perfection of one, though the highest 
of its innumerable and thus partial expressions? Or shall 
we dare to think that man’s personality, whatever we may 
define it to be, exhausts the perfection of that life which 
runs through all? I submit that it is incontrovertible 
that the one life of the universe,— call it something besides 
life, if you choose,—I mean that highest somewhat which 
gives unity to all,— that that nameless thing must at least 
equal in significance the significance of any dependent form. 
Man’s personality is the highest finite form of the One 
Existence; but that One Existence, making possible and co- 
ordinating all the finite personalities, must signify at least 
as much, else it can in no wise be termed the one or under- 
lying life. Now, it is a mere preference of names to call 
that one life or principle of unity, that substratic existence, 
by the name of God. It is personal, however much more ; 
it is at least personal, because we must think of it as always 
adequate to its manifold expression. The psalmist asks 
a most pertinent question of those who rebel against God 
and who think they will not be chastised. “He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? he that formed the eye, shall 
he not see?” Let us ask that question to-day in the line 
of the argument for God’s personality. It is not a rea 
soning from design. That is inductive. It is simply a 
facing of the facts. Shall that principle of life which, per- 
vading all things as its subordinate manifestations, blossoms 
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forth in human minds and personalities, be unequal in its 

selfhood or self-activity to the activity of the organisms it 
has set free to their own development? Shall that life 
which issues itself in the power of hearing and sight amid 
the thousand other expressions of its being be less privi- 
leged in its central activity than its parts are in their subor- 
dinate freedom? Let us give the most radical statement 
we can find. That somewhat in and through nature which, 
by whatever process, results in self-conscious beings must 
be conscious of itself. Or once-more. The universe is the 
embodiment of thought, I will not say of design. Some- 
thing has manifested itself in beings that can think (if 
not, let us give up all reasoning), and has environed 
those beings in an order that responds to thought. Is it 
ignorant of its own perfection? Then the creatures are 
more and are conscious of more than itself. They think 
and find thought embodied. That which has expressed 
itself in both cannot have been ignorant of that which 
would thus have made the creature more perfect than itself. 
In other words, that which has. had such a thought-like 
immanence in the universal order as to give the power of 
interpretation to its finite creatures must know what it 
is doing, or there is no resultant thought. If thought is not 
eternal, it is absolutely unthinkable that a power of inter- 
pretation*of the cosmic order could erect itself without 
reference to the unity of things, and judge of that order 
which never embodied any thought. I care not what you 
call that eternal somewhat which, in certain of its expres- 
sions, has amounted to what we call personalities. Let it 
be to us nameless, and let us trace it back, if we will, into 
colorless and impalpable realms, where we shall be obliged 
to think rather of formless potency than any world- 
arranging force. Let us know nothing about it except 
that it is going to account for all things to-day, to give 
an account of itself in them. And the belief forces itself 
upon us: that which was to work itself out into all that 
is, was greater and is greater than the greatest part of the 
poor human beings that rise up to adore or question its 
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reality. That is to say, in it must be the privilege of 
personality as great as resides in man. 

We cannot urge with reason that we limit the unity of 
things in its nature, limit the nature of God, to speak of 
personality in connection with either great entity. For our 
argument has gone to show that the highest expression of 
that unity—and we may as well call it God—must be 
at least personal, not that it must have the limitations of 
man’s personality. Whatever higher characteristic God 
may possess, as he well may, from being the highest prin- 
ciple of co-ordination of the discrete and segregated phe- 
nomena of the universe,—a co-ordination which embraces 
the plurality of thinking and self-conscious forms,— we 
simply hold that he must possess a unity and selfhood as 
great as man’s. When we show that a certain definiteness 
of nature belongs to God,—or rather a certain reality or 
complexity of nature,— we by no means show that we have 
come to a limit in his nature. If I say that force is spatial 
in its activity, I have not said all there is to say about it: 
so, when I show that in the complexity of God’s nature is 
something as great as our personality, I cannot see how 
this exhausts or limits the thought of his nature. One 
word about this thought of complexity. The highest organ- 
isms in the scale of development are the most complex ; 
that is, have the greatest relativity of parts, the greatest 
number of relations with themselves and their environment. 
God’s nature is complex, infinitely complex, in that it estab- 
lishes and makes real every conceivable relation in things, 
and yet is the simplest of all natures, because all the rela- 
tions are co-ordinated in his own selfhood or reality. Man’s 
nature is only partially complex from having only a partial 
relation to all things, and is only partially simple from 
having only a partial realization of his own self-co-ordination. 
That is to say, he cannot be understood without reference 
to something beyond him, which something, of course, can 
by no means be co-ordinated in his own nature. But God, 
who is above all and through all and in all, has no need to 
refer to an extraneous environment in order to have any 
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part fully related or explained. God is his own explana- 
tion. And to say that the universe is infinitely complex, 
which is the case, but without having a co-ordinating ele- 
ment, which is the conscious interpretation of itself and the 
solution of its complexity, seems to me like a most gratui- 
tous assumption of haughty reason. Says the poet, with 
a clearness of insight which contrasts mightily with such 
a position, 
“ Yes: I see now,— God is the Perrecr Port 
Who, in creation, acts his own conceptions.” 


This is a statement of personality. Our personalities are 
finite, because they cannot fully create their own concep- 
tions. They have only partial freedom or creative power. 
In each act, they have to assume or use somewhat inde- 
pendent of themselves. Now, when I say that God is the 
Perfect Person, I do not limit him (save as all words limit 
him), but I am simply striving to get the best expression 
of a freedom which is the only possible basis of our own. 

This thought of freedom is so practical that it suggests 
a final consideration in regard to the utility of the view I 
have taken of God’s personality. If we human beings are 
laboring for a personal God, then I can conceive of no limit 
to the inspiration and glory of our work,—the work pos- 
sible for all men,—to learn to know more and more about 
him and to make that truth the basis of our real freedom. 
If the highest life in the universe can consciously respond 
to ours, then I need not point out that a career for hu- 
manity is made possible to which no man has a right to 
set a limit. But if there be no intelligence, conscious 
intelligence, higher than man’s (and does it not seem 
almost preposterous to intimate the doubt?), no mind in 
this wonderful order which responds only to mind in any- 
thing like an interpretation of itself, then I certainly see 
no hope beyond the flickering day of man’s little system. 
Then I see the most mocking incompleteness written on 
the tomb of that human race which is called the highest 
of created orders. There is no explanation of things with- 
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out personality. And what surely can worship be without 
it? Tell me what prayer is, if there be no personal intel- 
ligence to receive the adoration and respond to the sanc- 
tified wish. I care not what your theories in regard to the 
limitations of prayer: unless I can pray to a God with as 
much selfhood as I possess, there is no prayer for me. If 
God be synonymous with law and nothing else, the sooner 
we come to the belief that prayer, as an address of the soul, 
is anything more than poetry or sentiment,— something 
subjective, a deception of our feelings,—the better it will 
be for us. We might just as well pray to the stones, winds, 
or mountains as to pray to the abstraction of law. No, it 
cannot be. Man must not be so irreverent as to say that 
there is in nature nothing higher than himself. Let him 
worship nature, if he will; but let it be ever with the feeling 
that it is nature as an expression of a Being transcending 
himself and conscious of his worship. I know of no outfit 
for the ministry or any serious work in life to compare with 
a simple yet profound, firm yet undogmatic, growing and 
tender belief in a personal God. I know of no service for 
which it is not the most encouraging preparation and for 
which it must not furnish the highest conception and ideal. 
I can think of no disaster, misfortune, or exigency in life, 
which any other equipment of mind could so well fit one to 
face. And, as to one’s influence upon his fellow-men, what 
can compare with it as a basis for that assurance which one 
would bring them in their trials and bereavements, that 
there is One who has searched them and known them and 
is acquainted with all their ways, and that his love maketh 
rich through the discipline of sorrow? And then, when I 
think of the mystery of the future lying back of the shad- 
ows in 
“ The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,” 


all other helps and influences are lost in the sweet assur- 
ance of that simple faith in a personal God, now giving the 
life that sense of security which feels underneath the feeble 
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frame of humanity the everlasting arms of love, now breath- 
ing itself into an undying inspiration of progress: “I shall 
be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 


B. R. BULKELEY. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


“Tt must be acknowledged that, among Protestant nations, 
there is a connection between religious teaching and primary 
instruction which cne is far from observing in Catholic 
countries,” says M. Baudrillart, member of the Institute, 
in his work on The Family and Education.* And he 
develops his thought by showing the superiority of Prot- 
estant to Catholic nations. The remark is a very just one, 
and has been made by all those who have studied the 
question impartially. The reason of this fact is easily seen. 
If it be true, as has been said, that “every Protestant is 
a pope with a Bible in his hand,” it is necessary that every 
Protestant should know how to read, in order to exercise 
his popedom. This is what Luther so well comprehended 
from the very beginning of his work of reform. To be 
convinced of this, one has only to read again the famous 
letter to the German magistrates and councillors. What 
is most surprising in this letter is that Luther was the first 
to apply his method of education to girls; going far beyond 
in this matter, as in so many other things, all that the 
Renaissance had accomplished. “Girls,” said he, “ought 
to go to school as well as boys.” Here is the principle 
laid clearly down without restriction: instruction should 
be given to all without distinction of sex. This principle 
has been applied in all countries where the Reformation 
triumphed: official statistics show the fact. It has been 
applied in Protestant communities scattered among Catholic 
peoples: the registers of the churches bear witness to it. 
M. Baudrillart is perfectly right, then, in saying that 
among Protestant nations there is a close relation between 


* The Family and Education in France in their Relations to the State of Society, by H. 
Baudrillart. Paris, 1874. 
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religious culture and primary instruction: only, to complete 
it, he ought to have added that there is also a close relation 
between religious instruction and education in all its 
degrees, in secondary and higher education of both boys 
and girls. This is equally well shown by facts and official 
statistics. 

Unhappily, France did not become Protestant in the 
sixteenth century. Rejecting the Reformation and exhaust- 
ing itself in civil wars, France paid little heed to the 
education of women during the sixteenth century. It is 
needless to say that before this time the education of women 
had been entirely neglected. Feudal society in the Middle 
Ages, in the great majority of cases, believed very nearly 
what the jurisconsult, Peter of Navarre, did (in the thir- 
teenth century),—* that all women ought to know how to 
spin and sew, but that it was not necessary to teach them 
how to read and write, excepting those who are to be nuns.” 
We should not be too much surprised to hear such ideas 
expressed by the laity, when we are told that the doctors of 
the Church, met in council at Macon, gravely discussed the 
question whether woman had a soul, and if so, whether she 
belonged to the human race. 

If the education of women was so neglected among the 
higher classes of society, one can judge what it was among 
what were called the burgesses. As to the populace, the 
lower classes of the nation, their lords and masters would 
have been greatly astonished if they had been told that it 
was necessary to educate all without distinction of sex. 

It was only during the seventeenth century that a real 
desire for the education of women was seriously felt in 
France, showing traces of some depth. Not that it was 
even then a strongly marked and clear idea, like that of 
Luther, among those who concerned themselves with the 
education of children; not that any had in view, as he had, 
the education of all women. These teachers, with rare 
exceptions, had only in view the higher classes. It is only 
in the last third of the century that one meets with several 
larger and more sagacious minds, who energetically defend 
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the cause of the popular instruction of women. It would 
be unjust, indeed, not to recognize the value at this epoch 
of the schools for the education of young girls founded by 
Mme. de Maintenon at Montmorency and at Reuil, as well 
as those at Port Royal, under the intelligent control of the 
sister of Antoine Arnaud and the sister of Pascal. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that these were 
institutions for the daughters of the nobility and gentry. 
And while doing justice to these special schools, bestowing 
exceptional advantages, what was the instruction which 
they gave to youns: girls? It appears that their only am- 
bition was to teach them to read, write, and cipher a little, 
so as to enable them to keep house, if needful. If one adds 
to this knowledge, entirely elementary, certain religious 
text-books concerning the services of the church, private 
prayers for the household, the culture of private piety, we 
shall have the sum total of what was then considered a 
well-appointed education. It was not really equal to a 
good primary education in our day. But, whatever it was, 
it was a beginning; however little, it was at least the means 
of opening the mind to the idea that woman as well as man 
had a soul which must be trained, nourished, developed. 
In the seventeenth century, none as yet believed that 
women should have their share in the blessings of educa- 
tion. Thus, Fénelon, who belonged at the same time to 
the seventeeth century and the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth, does not yet declare himself in favor of educating 
the daughters of the common people. It would almost 
seem as if, in his Treatise on the Education of Girls, he 
had in view only the daughters of the nobility and gentry. 
And we have the right to be surprised at this, when we 
learn that Fénelon had for a long time under his direction 
the institution of the “ New Catholics,” the young Protes- 
tant girls who had been forcibly taken from their parents 
to be brought up in the Catholic faith. He ought to have 
seen for himself that the daughters of “Calvinists,” as 
they were called, had all been taught, without regard to 
their social class. 
8 
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But notwithstanding its omissions and its faults, his 
Treatise on the Education of Girls is the first work of its 
kind, extant at the end of the seventeenth century, which 
had real value or permanent influence. It is the first 
work, above all, in which the knowledge that woman has 
a soul is revealed in any marked fashion. It is to be 
regretted that, with so clear an insight into the subject he 
had to teach, Fénelon did not widen the boundaries of the 
general education he desired to give woman. But, after 
all, we must not lose sight of the epoch in which his 
Treatise was written. It was impossible but that even to 
a mind like that of Fénelon there should cling some of 
the prejudices belonging to his age, and to him, an author 
clothed with the authority of the priesthood. Perhaps we 
ought to give him credit for having shown at that epoch 
so much breadth on the subject of the education of woman, 
because it is not usually by too great latitude that con- 
ventual education among the Catholics errs. It is needless 
to mention that in Fénelon’s thought there is no reference 
except to schools for nuns. 

The principles laid down by Fénelon were made use of by 
Mme. de Maintenon to give an entirely new direction to the 
education of young girls in the convent which she founded 
at St. Cyr, under the auspices of Louis XIV. She became 
peculiarly interested in the pupils destined to the secular 
life, either to be teachers or to family life with marriage in 
view. She displayed a great deal of zeal to accomplish 
this difficult task. She lavished on teachers and pupils 
counsels which often have still a great value to teachers. 

Several convents for the instruction of young girls were 
founded in the provinces on the model of that at St. Cyr; 
that is to say, where the pupils were brought up with the 
secular life in view. At St. Cyr there were only the 
daughters of poor nobles and of the officers of the king: 
in the provinces, the daughters of the common people were 
admitted. It is true they were only taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Mme. de Maintenon, in the “ direc- 
tions” she gives to the mistresses of nunneries in the prov- 
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inces, says that it is enough to teach the daughters of the 
burgesses “to read in order to do their exercises and ac- 
counts, and that a little spelling will be sufficient for them.” 
She adds that their teachers should not fail to tell them 
“‘that nothing so much displeases God and men as to forsake 
one’s rank in life.” In short, all this is very meagre and very 
poor, when, above all, we compare it with what was being 
done in Protestant countries at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. But we must not forget that here we are 
in a Catholic country, where the spirit reigns which presided 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and that all the 
houses for the education of girls are convents. There, 
great attention is bestowed on devotion; and the young 
girls are entirely cut off from society, which they will some 
day enter. Thus, as we advance into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the system of instruction in convents was pitilessly 
decried, and little by little it was abandoned. As a reaction 
against the convents, there arose a passionate eagerness for 
instruction in families. Were the education and teaching 
given superior to those of the convents? When one reads 
the books of those who interested themselves in this ques- 
tion during the eighteenth century, it is easy to see that 
the education given in the family was not much better 
than that of the nunneries, that it was detestable. One is 
confounded to see in the treatises of that period the counsels 
given by educated mothers belonging to the best society to 
their eighteen-year-old daughters. It was imperative that 
a reform should quickly be made in the education of women. 
On all sides, the necessity was felt: several even attempted 
it with great success. 

In 1762 appeared Emile, by J. J. Rousseau, whose fifth 
volume is especially devoted to the education and training 
of women. It is strange to observe that Rousseau, with, 
in the main, just views of the place of woman in society, 
and of her intellectual worth, has given so little space to 
the kind of instruction he wishes her to receive. He does 
not certainly wish woman to become too learned. In 
desiring that education should be given in the family, he 
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ought to have granted more instruction to the young girl, 
so that, when she should become a mother, she should be 
able herself to superintend the education of her children. 
The great merit of J. J. Rousseau was that of waging war 
against the deplorable family education of his day, the 
meagreness of which was proverbial. He made praiseworthy 
efforts to raise it, to make it more moral, although he fell 
into the vicious method of the education given in convents ; 
that is to say, he wanted to bring up his “ Sophia” outside 
of society. But the gravest fault of Rousseau’s system was 
that of falling into a nervous and tearful sentimentalism. 
It has been said with reason that Rousseau in his teaching 
confounds the idea of duty with the love of goodness, the 
moral sentiment with the conscience. From every point 
of view, such a system of education is bad, especially when 
the education of woman is in question. Finally, Rousseau 
fell into the error common to nearly all those who interested 
themselves in education in the eighteenth century. It is 
that, as a rule, the eighteenth century had for woman “ more 
gallantry than respect.” 

The influence of Rousseau made itself felt for a long 
time, not only in France, but even outside of France, where 
his principles have been applied in several celebrated 
schools,— those of Pestalozzi and Froebel, for instance. It 
is true his principles were greatly modified and softened. 
But, not to be led away from our subject, what we must 
here notice is that Rousseau permitted a superior educa- 
tion only to the higher classes of society. He says, 
indeed, in so many words, that the poor have no need of 
education. Many other thinkers of the eighteenth century 
were of his opinion. Happily, public opinion does not 
allow itself to be cajoled by the private notions of a few 
philosophers. We see this plainly as we approach the end 
of the century. On the eve of the Revolution, public 
opinion, with regard to education, had gone beyond those 
who pretended to direct it. We need only look through 
the records of the States-General of 1789 to be certain of 
this. The great majority of these State papers contain 
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explicit votes in favor of the education of the people, or, 
rather, of the widening and rational organizing of popular 
education. Up to a certain point, primary education ex- 
isted before the French Revolution, but in a rudimentary 
and, I may say, intermittent state. In one province there 
were to be found rare institutions which the neighboring 
province lacked entirely. Most to be condemned were the 
schools for girls. They were so thinly scattered that the 
number of girls attending them was insignificant. That 
which was well taught was limited to the catechism and to 
a little reading and writing. The proof of this is that at 
the time of the Revolution there were hardly twenty-seven 
women out of a hundred who could sign their own marriage 
register so that it could be read. 

It was against this state of things that the papers of the 
States-General protested. Supported by such votes by the 
representatives of the nation, the members of the Assembly 
set themselves to work; and, “after having put into the 
Constitution the principle of the education of the people,” 
they busied themselves with a special law on the education 
of girls. It was then that there were manifested, most 
vehemently, two very distinct opinions as to the amount 
of education to be given to girls, and the way in which this 
teaching should be given. Both agreed to the principle 
that girls as well as boys ought to be educated. One of 
these opinions was represented by Talleyrand, who had 
drawn up a projected law with the intent of having educa- 
tion given in the home. For him, as for Mirabeau, the best 
education was that given in the family. Like J. J. Rous- 
seau, he does not wish that the instruction given to girls 
should be too broad. “It should be in accord with the 
destiny of women, which consists in domestic happiness and 
the duties of home life.” 

The other opinion was especially represented by Condorcet, 
who almost goes so far as to proclaim the perfect equality 
of the two sexes, and who consequently desires for girls a 
very complete education. He does not wish the instruc- 
tion given in the home, but in schools common to boys and 
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girls. The reasons by which he justifies his preference for 
mixed schools are more sentimental than solid; but it is 
only just to recognize the fact that it was he who first 
traced with a firm hand a programme for the education of 
women, in which there is little to be changed to-day to 
render it excellent. It is well to add here that some parts 
of his system have but lately been adopted in school 
instruction in France. These two opinions, which we have 
sketched in few words, both erred in what was peculiarly 
their own way of giving this education: the first, which 
wished it given in the home only; the other, which finds 
it good only in public schools. It is quite clear that educa- 
tion at hone is not to be condemned in itself any more 
than that education given by the State is bad in itself. 

Neither the projects presented by Talleyrand, Mirabeau, 
and others, nor those presented by Condorcet, were adopted 
by the National Assembly. No more were other projects 
and laws, much less valuable: some of which were inspired 
by certain ideas of ancient Greek and Roman origin, which 
were quite eccentric and impracticable. The “Conven- 
tion” organized primary education according to rules based 
on the number of inhabitants in the localities where the 
schools were to be established. The decrees of the 12th of 
December, 1792, and 30th of May, 1798, the 21st of October 
and 19th of December, 1793, decreed that there should be 
a mixed school for localities of four hundred to seventeen 
hundred inhabitants; and, in those above this number, 
there should be a special school for girls. The 17th of 
November, 1794, La Ranal passed a law which -opened 
a school for every one thousand inhabitants: this school was 
divided into two sections, one for the boys and the other 
for the girls. Behold here the principle of the education 
of women incorporated in the law! It is a great step, 
for it assures us that the cause is gained. But how very 
long it will be before it is fully and entirely satisfactorily 
carried out. 

Napoleon I., who laid his despotic hand on everything, 
busied himself with public education, which he organized 
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like an army. But we must observe that the education of 
women was left completely out of this wise organization. 
The tyrant, who in a moment of distress had cried out, 
“Give me mothers,” troubled himself very little with the 
moral and intellectual value of these mothers of families, 
provided he had soldiers. So far was this carried that, 
when the University was organized in 1808, the law did not 
make the least mention of the education of women. To 
say the very least, the law of 1794 had established a school 
for girls for every one thousand inhabitants. 

It appears then that the Empire was far less favorable 
to the education of girls than the Convention, whose laws it 
threw aside. However, it could not escape the pressure of 
public opinion; and thus, notwithstanding the silence of 
the law of 1808, Napoleon busied himself by founding 
the schools of the Legion of Honor, destined to receive the 
daughters of his officers. He placed at the head of the 
establishment at Ecouen a woman fully competent to give 
to it good instruction, Mme. Campan. Napoleon did not 
himself wish that too much learning should be bestowed on 
girls: he specially directed that no foreign tongue should 
be taught to the pupils of Ecouen. 

Thus, at the beginning of this century, setting aside 
several private institutions, very little is yet done for the 
education of women in France. If the State was not really 
itself neutral on the question, one must at least say that it 
did not approach it too closely, and that it trusted things 
a little to chance. To this is due, what can be clearly 
shown, the great inferiority of the primary instruction of 
women in France compared with this same instruction in 
most of the countries surrounding France,—in Germany, in 
England, in Switzerland. In order that France should 
advance, public opinion must arouse itself, and force the 
State to act. This will come; but, unhappily, it will take 
too much time. The greater part of the nineteenth century 
will still be wasted in half-measures, in timid attempts; the 
greater part being accomplished by private instruction. It 
has been truly said that, during the first half of the century, 
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the education of women had been allowed in France only by 
pure administrative grace. That is very true; for the law 
of the 17th of November, 1794, having been abolished, and 
not having been replaced, nothing compelled the govern- 
ment to provide schools for girls. 

But let us not be unjust. While, doubtless, no special 
law existed concerning the education of girls, the State 
willingly granted its authority to supply schools for girls. 
The ordinances, the ministerial decrees, the official circulars, 
atoned as much as possible for the silence of the law, espe- 
cially after the downfall of Napoleon I. The Restoration, 
for instance, authorized the creation of a certain number 
of communal schools for girls. All these authorizations 
were given to churchmen. There were, therefore, a very 
large number of private schools opened and governed by 
the laity. It was under the Restoration, July 29, 1819, 
that that absurd measure was taken, which excuses church 
teachers from passing the examination for the certificate 
of fitness, and which authorizes them to open a school on 
their simply presenting a letter of “ obedience,” delivered 
by the bishop. This was establishing a shocking inequality 
between institutions governed by the laity and those gov- 
erned by the Church. It was a crying evil, and such is the 
power of all abuses that this one lasted until 1880. The 
most direct and clearest effect of this letter of “ obedience ” 
had been to place at the head of many schools for girls 
teachers absolutely incapable, some of whom did not even 
know how to spell. 

Under the reign of Louis Philippe, the first law to assure 
the regular instruction to girls was presented in 1881. 
This law was not passed. In 1833, the law presented by 
M. Guizot was passed. The man who had drawn it up was 
capable of making a good law; and, indeed, the law of 
M. Guizot is excellent, only it does not at all apply to 
schools for girls, and has solely in view schools for boys. 
And, to tell the truth, it must be said that itis not the fault 
of its author that it is so defective. He was obliged to 
rewrite it so, in order not to expose it to defeat. In 1836, 
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a royal order corrected the faults of the law of M. Guizot, 
by organizing primary instruction for girls. Primary edu- 
cation is there divided into two parts,— primary elementary 
instruction and superior primary education, with a special 
programme for each degree. This programme, besides, is 
very elastic. 

This statute of 1836 has greatly served the cause of the 
education of girls, and has caused marked progress. There 
has been in some ways emulation between public teaching 
favored by the State and private teaching equally encour- 
aged by the State, and receiving thus a very great impulse. 
At the end of the reign of Louis Philippe, the level of the 
education of women, without rising very high, had notwith- 
standing risen in a marked way. But all these ameliora- 
tions, all this progress, were still owing to “administrative 
grace”; for there was no positive law. On the 1st of June, 
1848, M. Carnot presented a bill; and, the 19th of December 
following, M. Barthelmy Saint-Hilaire presented another 
concerning schools for girls. Both bills wanted to make 
instruction obligatory. These two bills were deferred. It 
was only, at last, on the 19th of March, 1850, that a positive 
and explicit law was passed, organizing the primary educa- 
tion of girls. Notwithstanding its shortcomings, notwith- 
standing the rejection of the obligatory clause demanded 
by the bills of 1848, this law has caused the education of 
women to take a great step forward. It established a 
school for girls for every eight hundred inhabitants. In 
1867, a new law, passed under the influence of M. Duruy, 
lowered the number to seven hundred inhabitants for each 
school for girls. 

It must have been noticed that, up to this point, we have 
only spoken of the primary education of girls. And it is 
because really the secondary and higher grades of instruction 
for girls did not exist officially: the law did not mention 
them. Secondary instruction was only given in private 
schools. As to higher instruction, it was an exceptional 
fact. It would seem as if no one felt the necessity of 
providing for it. It is true that, under the reign of Napo- 
9 
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leon III., public opinion was completely turned aside, ideas 
and manners retrograded. At last came the ignominious 
fall of the Empire. When the first stupor caused by the 
dreadful catastrophe of 1870-71 had passed, France came 
to itself, began to reflect, and regained its balance. She 
comprehended that phrase so often repeated: “It was the 
German schoolmasters that conquered France.” While 
uprearing once more her material ruins, she labored to 
repair her intellectual and moral ruins. The law of the 
2ist of December, 1880, gave an entirely new impulse to 
public instruction. It created a kind of instruction, if not 
new, at least officially new. It organized the secondary 
schools for girls by the State, of which we will speak later on. 

The law of the 28th of March, 1882, came afterwards to 
fill up the gaps of the laws of 1870 and 1867, making pri- 
mary instruction obligatory, free, and secular for the two 
sexes, and enforcing all its prescriptions by penalty. All 
children, both boys and girls, were compelled to learn to 
read and write. A fact worthy of attention is that during 
the last six or eight years the number of girls attending 
the primary schools has considerably increased, especially 
since 1880. It has been necessary to increase in remarkable 
proportions the number of schools and of public instruc- 
tresses. And it would seem as if the law of the 21st of 
December, 1880, a law specially devoted to secondary 
instruction, had also given an impulse to primary schools. 
On the 31st of August, 1882, the close of the school-year, 
and consequently before the law making public instruction 
compulsory had gone into operation, the number of schools 
was 66,828, of which 37,512 were public, and 29,316 private 
schools. The number of schools exclusively for girls was 
36,301, of which 25,912 were public, and 10,389 free; with- 
out counting the mixed schools, which receive both boys 
and girls. The total number of girls attending the schools 
exclusively for girls was 2,633,000. It is evident that the 
current year, whose results are not yet known, and during 
which for the first time the law compelling children to go to 
school has been enforced, will cause these last figures to 
mount up to a remarkable proportion. In a word, the 
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movement is growing in a very satisfactory manner. The 
time is approaching when we shall no longer find a woman 
who is unable to sign her marriage certificate. Under the 
head of primary instruction, we can safely affirm that France 
will soon have nothing in this respect for which to envy 
other nations. Is it the same under the head of so-called 
secondary and higher education? This remains for us to 
examine. 


TABLE OF THE CONDITION OF THE PRIMARY INSTRUCTION OF GIRLS 
AT THE CLosE or 1882. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


CREED CONDITIONS, OLD AND NEW. 


The election of Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D., to fill the Chair 
of Sacred Literature in Harvard University, vacated by the 
death of Ezra Abbot,— whom his successor so fitly celebrates 
in the current number of this Review,—not only worthily con- 
tinues the succession of Biblical scholarship in this department, 
but suggests a curious instance of the revenges of history, as illus- 
trating the futility of creed subscription to hinder the advance 
of religious thought. 

When the elder Henry Ware was chosen Hollis Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge in 1805, there was a great outcry in the 
Orthodox party, since Dr. Ware was well understood to be a 
Unitarian. The foundation prescribed that the occupant of the 
chair should be of sound theology, and there could be no doubt 
that the new professor’s opinions were quite different from any- 
thing that would have been so designated at the time of the orig- 
inal bequest. The University, however, chose—and we think 
legitimately — to interpret theological soundness by the views 
current in it and the neighborhood, rather than historically or 
dogmatically; and Dr. Ware was confirmed. 

The Professor of Hebrew, Dr. Eliphalet Pearson, resigned his 
position and returned to Andover, where earlier he had been the 
Principal of Phillips Academy, and strenuously co-operated in 
founding the theological school in that place. Determined that 
this trust should never be perverted, as the Trinitarian party con- 
sidered the Hollis professorship to have been, the elaborate creed 
was devised of which the public has heard so much during the 
last few years; and it was made a part of the fundamental law of 
the institution that the instructors should sign it anew every five 
years. | 

The latitude of interpretation and reservation developed in 
enforcing this rule during three-quarters of a century, would form 
an interesting chapter in the history of theological casuistry. 
Compared with the ingenuity required to square the positions of 
modern Orthodoxy, not to say the “New Theology,” with this 
severe compound of old Calvinism and high Hopkinsianism 
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in the Andover creed, the interpretation in the case of the Hol- 
lis foundation at Harvard was simplicity itself. Dr. Park was 
judged to be more subtle than scrupulous in accommodating him- 
self to it, near fifty years ago; and Dr. Park has repeatedly 
emphasized his protest that the subscription of men holding the 
views that nearly all his colleagues do hold to-day is utterly 
unwarrantable. 

A year or two ago, Prof. Thayer, though differing, perhaps, 
little more widely from the doctrines of the creed than some of 
his coadjutors, resigned his position at Andover, holding sub- 
scription with such increasing divergence to be inconsistent and 
impracticable. Thus, Harvard, which lost « divinity professor 
for conscience’ sake eighty years ago, has for the same cause had 
the opportunity to gain one from the very institution that grew 
out of the earlier protest; and Andover has found the bonds of 
creed, through which her founders thought to keep Orthodoxy 
fixed and pure, utterly powerless to check the advance of relig- 
ious thought, and only a source of controversy and vexation, 
fast growing to become an incongruity and open reproach. 

Whatever may become of subscription, the last anniversary ex- 
ercises disclosed that the progressive party are in full and almost 
unchallenged possession. The creed is still exploited on occasion 
for reference to vague generalities, as the primitive locomotive is 
exhibited at a railroad festival ; but it bears as little vital relation 
to the spirit and instruction of Andover to-day as that locomo- 
tive to the carriage of the railroad’s freights and the earning of 
its dividends. 


THE CALL FOR CHARACTER IN PUBLIC MEN. 


A question of political judgment and duty stands before the 
people of this country, which comes home to us as citizens not 
only, but as patriots, as Christian moralists, and as men. It is 
a curious instance of the irony of events in this presidential cam- 
paign that the sophistries and lame excuses used by one party 
or the other, each has been led, in the turning of events, to con- 
demn and expose in its opponent. We have nothing to say here 
of the sad public or sadder private charges that cloud the name 
and fame of one or the other candidate. But of the moral laxity 
which treats them as of no account, if true; of the partisan 
Jesuitism that glozes over this or that baseness or moral unsound- 
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ness; of the turpitude that thinks it no harm to set a corrupt 
man in the high place of national honor and reward or to stain 
the White House with the presence of a man of shameful life,— 
of these things, and the demoralizing influence of their tolerance 
and advocacy, we have a most urgent duty to speak. If the 
political press and rostrum may teach without correction that 
the helm of State can be trusted without peril to dishonest or 
unciean hands, or that private falseness may securely uphold 
the wgis of public honor, the course of national decline and decay 
is sure and speedy. Against these false principles, which some 
members of each party have in turn put forward, but which 
Christian morality utterly condemns and the unperverted con- 
science abominates, the protest cannot be too instant and em- 
phatic. The monstrous assertion of a leading newspaper that 
a candidate for the highest office in the gift of the people is 
above the law of common morality, and must not be criticised 
for conduct that would drive a village official from decent society, 
is almost enough to make one despair of political journalism. And 
utterances approaching this, in shocking disregard of the moral 
sense of the community, are numerous just now in the political 
exigency of the hour. When a political party determines to 
ignore or condone the questionable record of its candidate in 
matters involving his public or private integrity and honor, it is 
sorely tempted to play fast and loose with the principles of right, 
and to debauch the public ear with false distinctions of public 
and private character, and the veniality of shameful crookedness 
or debasement in public men. But it must not be permitted to 
teach without rebuke that the presidency of these States — or 
that any public station — may be safely committed to a man 
of unbridled private greeds or passions. The public character 
of men is the branching out and blossoming and fruitage, in the 
sight of men, from the root of private character. The influence 
of a man in public station is the sum total of what he is, whether 
he will or not. 

We protest most earnestly against the doctrine that a good 
cause is safe in the hands of a bad man, and that private char- 
acter has nothing to do with fitness for public service. The cit- 
adel of a man’s private character is not to be idly invaded ; but, 
when a candidate for the presidency becomes known as grossly 
immoral in any of the ground principles of character, his vices 
should only cease to be discussed through unanimous and instant 
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agreement to drop the man with them into oblivion. Or, if in 
choice of evils they may be condoned, let the drawback be 
frankly admitted. Deny the fact while denial is possible, for- 
give the offence if it be repented of and forsaken, but do not bridge 
the chasm between good and evil, or gloze over with smooth 
words the false or foul act or conduct. Above all, rebuke the 
monstrous sophism that private character in public men is not 
the proper subject of just discussion; since, if not of discussion, 
then not of choice. That doctrine, flagrant in some infinential 
newspapers juat now, and latent in many more of both parties 
from the beginning of this political campaign, is shocking to the 
moral sense and blunting to all the nobler principles of human 
action. One cannot help wondering what the moral standards 
of character are that inspire such utterances, and finding in 
them something more than ordinary of that moral crudeness and 
recklessness which make the newspaper press of our country, in 
large part, so unsafe a leader and so blind a guide. There is no 
trustworthy public character that does not rest on the bed-rock 
of private character. There is no surety for official integrity 
equal to the test of well-established private integrity. There is 
no safeguard from public shame in the man who sears his nature 
to disregard the scorching breath of private dishonor. Morality is 
one and vascular through the whole inner life of a man; and 
you cannot trace corruption in one department of his moral life 
without expecting to find its taint sooner or later through the 
whole. 

The honor of every man, too, is hurt by the personal dishonor 
of the public men the nation exalts, and the tone of society 
debased. The representative of American power should repre- 
sent to the people only the sound elements of American man- 
hood. For our children’s sake as for our own, so much may 
surely be iemanded of every political party that asks our suf- 
frage for its candidates and polity. The President of the 
United States is not a machine for making nominations and 
signing papers,— not evén a pure intellect to conduct a policy 
and manage the nation’s finances,— but the foremost citizen of 
a great nation, whose character influences millions of young men, 
and whose style of life represents and helps to form the standard 
of the life of the republic. 

A party of moral ideas must not be permitted to deny its ideas 
in the men it puts forward and for whom it asks the suffrages 
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of the nation. A party eager to “turn the rascals out” of places 
held for plunder and self-service must advance substitutes that 
commend themselves as likely to administer those places in a 
more dignified and unpartisan way. And, most of all, those who 
set out to reform a corrupt public service, and talk loudly of a 
“moral campaign,” must not strain out the gnat of too zealous 
partisanship while swallowing the camel of personal profligacy. 
For their candidates, as for themselves, parties must be for- 
bidden to 
“ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


They may not grow virtuously indignant over the sins their can- 
didate is not charged with, while they condone and cover up his 
equal though diverse immoralities. When a political campaign 
becomes a mutual plea for tolerance of this or that oblique or 
debasing course, it sinks below the level of tolerable debate, and 
becomes only the more demoralizing the longer it is protracted. 
If the Hercules of political reform thinks to cleanse the stables 
of partisan corruption and abuses, it will not be by turning 
streams of this foul quality upon them. 

We do not here judge concerning facts or candidates. But, if 
it be necessary to choose between men of shameful record, at 
least take down the banners. Remove the pictures from the 
streets that in the mutual charges make the news-centres sug- 
gest too strongly a rogues’ gallery. Let each publication office 
have done with flaunting the brazen features of its notorious 
criminal in the face of an insulted public. Let a moral police 
be set to forbid the exhibition of moral leprosy, which, like the 
Chinese performance attempted in New York lately, is unwhole- 
some and sickening to moral taste. Let the sorry choice be made 
in silent shame. 

But, if there are men who mean by political independence 
something more than a rebuff to a special man or a protest 
against a single abuse, let them weigh ‘fairly the facts and the 
situation, and permit no glozing words or supposed partisan 
necessity to hide their witness to the worth of private integrity 
and purity in public men. And let them make it clear, not only 
that the causes they espouse are good, but that, for the sake of 
the high manhood of the nation,— which is more vital to it than 
any special political measure-——the good causes shall not be 
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shamed, with their consent, by unworthy standard-bearers or 
immoral advocacy. 


ONE INSTANCE. 


The extreme thoroughness and conscientiousness of Dr. Ezra 
Abbot, in even the smallest matters that came under his investi- 
gation, are in need of no illustration to those who were well 
acquainted with him. But those who know of that strong char- 
acteristic only by hearsay will be glad of an actual example. The 
following one is quite to the point, and, besides showing the 
trouble he habitually took to help his correspondents, is worthy 
of permanent record for its intrinsic interest. 

About a year ago, the writer's correspondence with him — 
always pretty frequent — had to do with certain doubtful places 
in Dr. Eduard Reiss’ Bibliotheca N. T. Graeci, and the corree- 
tion of certain errors therein. Among them was the name by 
which Reuss designated the editor of a Greek Testament who is 
denoted on the title-page by the letters “G. D.T. M.D.” Every 
one conversant with the subject knows that the letters stand for 
“ Gerhardus de Trajectu Mose Doctor” ; and the question was 
whether the “de TZrajectu Mose” was a translation from the 
Dutch or German, and what was the. shape of the name as the 
man used it himself. Reuss had indexed the name (in the geni- 
tive) simply as “Gerhardi.” Other late writers, the present 
writer among the number, knowing that the place “ Trajectu 
Mose” was the Dutch Maestricht, had taken the name to be 
“Gerardus (or Gerard) van Maestricht.” 


Dr. Abbot’s final comment was as follows: — 


More than 3 dozen years ago, having charge of the cataloguing depart- 
ment in the library of Harvard College, I had occasion to investigate the 
proper form of the name, and came to the conclusion that it was Gerhard 
von Mastricht. I have now renewed the investigation with the same 
result. The mistake (found in a very few recent writers) of giving the 
surname as Maestricht, or of translating the “Gerhardus (or Gerardus) 
de Trajecto Mose ” by “Gerhard (or Gerard) von (or van) Maestricht ” 
is easily explained by the fact that Maestricht is the old Dutch form of 
the name of the place, and also the form commonly found in English 
Gazetteers, and would therefore be naturally supposed to represent the 
Trajectum Mose. But this natural inference is false in the present case, 
and founded on ignorance of the history of the name. 

The grandfather of Gerhard von Mastricht was a Dutchman, residing 
in Maestricht. His family name was s’ Coning (Paquot) or Sconing 
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(Moréri); his Christian name was Cornelius [that is, his name answered 
to the English Cornelius King]. Being an ardent Protestant, fear of the 
terrible Duke of Alva compelled him to flee from his native city to 
Cologne, where he dropped his Dutch surname, assuming in its stead 
that of von Mastricht (Mastricht being the common German form for the 
name of the city). This name was borne by his son, Thomas von Mast- 
richt, and by his grandsons, Gerhard and Peter von Mastricht. The lat- 
ter, after preaching for some years at Gliickstadt, became Professor of 
Hebrew at Frankfurt on the Oder, then (1669) Professor of Theology at 
Duisburg, and finally (1677) Professor of Theology at Utrecht, where he 
died in 1706. While at Utrecht, he published his most important works, 
particularly his Theoretico-practica Theologia, under the name of Petrus 
van Mastricht. In most catalogues and biographical dictionaries, he 
accordingly appears under the name van Mastricht, as he naturally dur- 
ing his residence at Utrecht changed the German von to van. But in 
none of the authorities have I ever found his surname given as Maest- 
richt : all the Dutch biographies and bibliographies, Kok, Van der Aa, 
Kobus, Abkoude, and Arrenberg, call him Petrus van Mastricht. This 
alone makes it improbable that his brother ever used the form Maest- 
richt. 

But the case of Gerhard is much stronger. He never resided in Hol- 
land: he was always a German,— born at Cologne, Professor at Duis- 
burg (1669), and afterwards (1687-1721) Syndic of Bremen. There is 
not, I think, the slightest reason for believing that he ever spelled his 
name Maestricht; and very little for supposing that he ever used van for 
von, though the fact that his brother commonly goes by the name of van 
Mastricht has naturally led many to assume that his surname corre- 
sponded. (For the facts stated above, see Paquot, Mém. pour servir & l’hist. 
des diz-sept provinces des Pays-Bas, tome i. (Louvain, 1765, fol.)p. 649 f.) 

The earliest authority for Maestricht that I have yet found is Horne’s 
Biblical Bibliography, appended to his introduction. The only other 
writers in which I have seen it are Tregelles (Printed Text, pp. 73-75), 
who doubtless followed Horne, Westcott (art. N. T. in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, iii., 2134, note a, American edition), who also probably 
copied Horne or Tregelles, and Reuss (Dic. Gesch. d. heiligen Schriften 
N. T., 5te Ausg. (1874), § 407, end, where I conceive that the “ v. Maest- 
richt ” is simply his translation of the de Trajectu Mose). He appears to 
have imagined that Maestricht was the birthplace or former residence of 
our Gerhard, for he calls him a Belgian (Biblioth., p. 133), which he was 
not and never was. He even treats his name as if it were a medieval 
one, like Adam of Bremen or Geoffrey of Monmouth or Peter of Clugny, 
putting him in his Index under Gerhard, which is as absurd as it would 
be to put Edmond de Pressensé’s name in an index under Edmond or 
Alexander von Humboldt’s under Alexander. In short, he appears to 
have known so little about the man that his authority is worthless. 
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Gerhard in fact.is much less known than his brother Peter: his name 
does not appear in the Biographie universelle or its Supplément, or in 
the Nouvelle Biographie générale (Hoefer), or in the great Dictionnaire 
universelle of Larousse, where you find almost everything. 

Scrivener is equivocal, giving “ Gerhard & Mastricht ” (Introd. 2d ed., 
p- 177) and “Gerhard & Miistricht” (p. 400; and so in his Index). 
Davidson, Bibl. Crit. ii, 122, has “Gerhard of Mastricht,” copying 
Marsh’s translation of Michaelis; but, in his Index, he has “ Gerhard of 
Maestricht.” 

The authorities on the other side are overwhelming in number, age, 
and weight. All the man’s contemporaries— all, in fact, who have 
written of him within a hundred years of his time — agree, so far as I 
can ascertain, in giving his surname as Mastricht. (It is possible that 
there is some exception in Datch books, but I have found none.) 

Jac. Haszeus, in the Bibliotheca Historico-philologica published at 
BREMEN in 1718, Class I., Fasc. v., p. 691, while Von Mastricht was liv- 
ing, speaks of him in terms of the highest eulogy, and gives his name as 
“ Gerh. von Mastricht.” Lilienthal, Theologische Bibliothec (1741), p. 77, 
gives the title of the catalogue of his library as follows: “ Catalogus 
Bibliothece Gerh. von Maastricht, Syndici Bremensis, Librorum in quavis 
facultate insignium. ... Brem. 1719. 8.” In the titles of two of his 
books, published at Duisburg in 1670 and 1677, as given by Paquot, his 
name appears as “Gerh. von Mastricht”; in that of another, Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1714, as “Gerardus von Mastricht.” So in the titles in the 
Pérennés, Dict. de bibliog. catholique (1858), I., col. 86, and IIL., col. 90, 
the surname appears as “von Mastricht.” Accordingly, in the Bibliotheca 
realis juridica of Lipenius (1736), pp. 238, 242, 306, his works appear 
under the name “ Gerardus von Mastricht,” or “ Gerh. von Mastricht” in 
the Index, and so in Schott’s Supplement to this work (1775), p. 63. So 
in the General Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, and in the Catalogus 
dissertationum academicarum belonging to that Library, his writings are 
entered under the heading “ Mastricht, Gerh. von,” while those of his 
brother appear under “ Mastricht, Petrus van.” The same is true of the 
excellent Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, vol. v. (1877). 
In the Cat....van godgeleerde Werken on sale by Frederick Muller 
at Amsterdam (1857), No. 3625, the Hist. juris ecclesiastici appears 
under the heading “ Mastricht, G. von,” while his brother’s writings 
stand under “ Mastricht, P. van.” C. J. Steward’s Catalogue of Bibles 
and Biblical Literature, London, 1849, No. 503, has “ Mastricht (G. von) 
de Canone Scripture. ... Bremz, 1722, sm. 8vo.” In all probability, he 
has given the name the form which he found on the title-page. 

Probably in no catalogue in the world is so much pains taken to secure 
accuracy in the representation of names as in the Manuscript Catalogue 
of the British Museum, select portions of which are now in the course of 
publication. The portion extending from D to Dal, in explaining the 
initialism “ G. D, T. M. D.,” gives the name as “ G, von Mastr'cht.” 
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In the notice of his death, in the Bibliotheca hist.-phil.-theol. (Bremen, 
1721), iv., 1091, his name appears as “Gerhardus a Mastricht.” 

I cannot speak from personal inspection of the title-pages of the 
juridical or theological writings of this author: it is doubtful whether 
any of them are to be found in the libraries in this country; but such an 
agreement in the copying of the titles which contain his name in the 
works referred to above, corroborated by the form under which they are 
entered in the best catalogues, leaves no doubt in my mind that in the 
titles themselves the surname appears as “ Von Mastricht.” 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in nearly all of the 
numerous biographical and bibliographical works which I have con- 
sulted the surname is given as Mastricht; generally with von, less fre- 
quently, but often, with van, and in Latin works often with a or de, as 
the translation of the prefix. 

So in the great general biographical or bibliographical works, as 
Zedler’s Univ. Lex., vol. xix. (1739), Georgi (1742), Jécher (1751), 
Moréri, Saxius’s Onomasticon (1785), Heinsius (1812), Rotermund, 
Fortlegung zu Jécher's Gelehrten-Lex., vol. iv. (1813), Ebert, Graesse. 
Rotermund’s authority is the more weighty, as he published an elaborate 
work on the literati of Bremen. 

So in many special bibliographical or biographical or miscellaneous 
works; as Acta Eruditorum, 1709, p. 35; J. A. Fabricius, Bibl. Greca 
[tom. iv., p. 845, ed. Harles}]; Joh. Fabricius, Hist. Bibl. Fabric. (1724), 
vi., 374; Reimman (1731); Bibliotheque raisonnée, etc., 1735, xv., 29; 
Baumgarten, Nachrichten, u.s.w., iv., 207; Francke, Cat. Biblioth. Bunav. 
(1750), i., 12; Knoch (1754); Paquot (1765) ; Koecher, Analecta (1766) ; 
Bauer, Libb. rar. (1771); Goeze, Verzeichniss (1777); Kok, Vaderlandsch 

Woordenboek, vol. xxi. (1790); and Van der Aa, Biog. Woordenboek der 
Nederlanden, vol. xii. (Kok and Van der Aa have no article upon him, 
as he was not a Dutchman; but they mention him in treating of his 
brother.) 

So in the special bibliographies of theological literature or some of its 
branches; as Buddzus, Isagoge (1730), Walch (1757-65), Masch’s Le 
Long (1778), Rosenmiiller (1797), Noesselt (4th ed., 1800), G. W. Meyer 
(1805), Simon (1813), Winer (8d ed., 1838-40), Danz (1848), Pérennés 
(1858). 

So various writers on textual criticism ; as Bengel (1734) and Wetstein 
(1735 and 1751), who called him “ Gerardus & Mastricht”; C. B. Mich- 
aelis (De varr. lectt., 1749), Rumpus (2d ed., 1757), Doedes, Tekstkritiek 
(1844). Griesbach (1777) has “ Mastrichtius.” 

So among the “ Introductions ” to the N. T.; C. G. Hofmann in his 
edition of Pritius (1787 and 1764), and Kapp in his notes to the same; 
J. D. Michaelis (4th ed., 1787), Haenlein (2d ed., 1802), J. E. C. Schmidt 
(1805), Berthol4t (1812), Marsh (Lect. vii.), Hug (4th ed., 1847), Eich- 
horn (vol. v., 1827), Schott (1880), De Wette (6th ed., 1860), Guericke 
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(3d ed., 1868). He does not appear to be mentioned by Bleek or Hil- 
genfeld. 

I fear I have been tedious; but, having looked up the matter as well 
as I could conveniently in my physical weakness, I thought I would give 
you the benefit of my memoranda. I have cited, I believe, about sixty 
authorities for Mastricht as the form of the surname. There is, I think, 
no evidence on the other side of any weight, no reason to suppose that 
our Gerhard, a German, ever wrote his name Gerardus or Gerard van 
Maestricht, much less “ Gerhard van Maestricht,” which is mixing up 
German and Dutch. lt isa small matter; but were I in your place, 
unless you have the man’s autograph or something as decisive on the 
other side, I should request the printers to change van to von, and to 
strike out the e in Maestricht. 


I. H. 
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CURRENT MOVEMENTS AND EVENTS. 





D There is little probability that the study of the Hebrew will 
decline among us. That language has in the past few years 
“found many an Adams to call forth in theological students some 
expression of its uselessness; that the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament have been so well translated and the critical points have 
been so carefully considered; that most parish ministers have so 
: many more important duties, and all the objections which in 
io reality do no, touch the subject at all,— nevertheless, the same 
period has shown a steady progress in the more critical study of 
Hebrew language and literature, and, if we are not mistaken, 
a greater demand for thorough work in this department in our 
theological schools. In this very month there is to be at Worces- 
ter a meeting of “The Summer School for Hebrew Study,” and 
a few years since the very suggestion of such a school would 
have been ridiculed. The possibility of it signifies, as the cir- 
cular says, that “thinking men are convinced that to-day a 
knowledge of Hebrew is a thing to be desired ; a thing expected 
of ministers; a thing to obtain, if in any manner it is possible 
to do so.” It surely reveals much interest that hard-worked 
professors should, without any remuneration, be found willing to 
lecture in their vacation, and that hard-worked clergymen should 
take their time for rest, and many from small salaries pay the 
expenses which are necessary, in order to come to a fuller under- 
standing of the language in which the Old Testament was 
written. This school is also to engage in the study of the 
cognate languages,— Syriac, Chaldee, Assyrian, and Arabic. 

The recent establishment of the American Publication Society 
of Hebrew in Chicago is for the express purpose of calling atten- 
tion to this subject, of diffusing information in regard to it; and, 
even if most of its issues at present are from the old stand-point 
of unscientific Biblical criticism, there seems some willingness to 
admit lecturers and essays of the most independent investigation. 
Only let the way be open for thorough and unbiassed scholarship, 
for each one to bear witness to the truth he finds, and the end 
must be helpful. 


There never was a time perhaps when the vast subject “ Edu- 
cation” was undergoing a freer discussion of its every branch. 
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The value or the uselessness of the dead languages; the compar- 
ative value of scientific, mathematical, or classical studies; the 
necessity of young persons being taught more of those things 
which have a direct bearing upon life and morals,— are all being 
reviewed, if not in all cases by competent and wise voices, still 
with an interest which must bear good fruits. We think the 
final result will be a greater hospitality toward all branches of the 
tree of knowledge, and not a claim that the best discipline of the 
mind can be produced by any one; and the great object of edu- 
cation will be to lead students to find that which they are espe- 
cially fitted to pursue. In the Princeton Review for July, under 
the question “What is Education?” Bonamy Price writes: “It 
may be permitted here, it is hoped, to illustrate the natare and 
the power of this grand instrument of education, dead languages, 
by the practice of one of the greatest teachers of our age, Dr. 
Arnold, as illustrated by his pupil and biographer, Dean Stanley. 
At its foundation lay the grand principle that ‘it was not knowl- 
edge, but the means of getting knowledge which he had to teach.’ 
His whole method was founded on the principle of awakening the 
intellect of every individual boy. ‘As a general rule, continues 
the Dean, ‘he never gave information except as a kind of reward 
for an answer. His explanations were as short as possible, as 
much as would dispose of the difficulty, and no more. His ques- 
tions were of a kind to call the attention of the boys to the real 
point of every subject, to disclose to them the exact boundaries 
of their knowledge and their ignorance, to train them to under- 
stanl the principles on which these facts rested. “You come 
here,” he was wont to say, “not to read, but to learn how to read, 
how to think for yourselves”; and thus the greater part of his 
instructions was interwoven with the process of their own 
minds. There was a constant reference to their thoughts, an 
acknowledgment that, as far as their information and their 
power of reasoning could take them, they ought to have an 
opinion of their own; a working not for, but with the class, as if 
they were equally interested with himself in making out the 
meaning of the passage before them; a constant endeavor to set 
them right, either by gradually helping them on to a true answer, 
or by making the answers of the more advanced part of the class 
serve as a medium through which his instruction might be com- 
municated to the less advanced. And, then, the very scantiness 
with which he occasionally dealt out his knowledge, while it 
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often created an angry feeling of disappointment, left at the 
same time an impression that the source from which they drew 
was unexhausted and unfathomed, and to all that he did say 
gave twice its original value. Intellectually and morally, he felt 
that the teacher himself ought to be perpetually learning; ay, as 
every lesson went on, and by information extracted from his 
pupils to be constantly above the level of his scholars.’ What 
grander conception of what teaching is was ever formed ?” 


In another periodical, Journal of Education, Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris makes some valuable suggestions in regard to “Supplementary 
Reading” for children. After insisting upon the necessity of 
even young pupils reading after school hours short stories in the 
colloquial style to acquire familiarity with the looks of words 
already known by ear, and standard works in the literary style 
to acquire a fluent expression; and after giving a list of authors 
which have been recommended for different ages,—he adds: 
“Doubtless, it will be found that the classes that have been over 
the elementary books of our course will be far more ready in 
seizing and appreciating the works of standard literature than 
we have found them thus far. If a beginning is made with 
literature sufficiently childish to interest the pupils, they may be 
led by their own growing taste and capacity. But, if this supple- 
mentary reading is forced on the pupil, it will not produce the 
good results desired. The habit of reading good literature, it 
is acknowledged, will soonest develop a command of language. 
It will not only give a ready understanding of the printed page, 
but it will give a capacity of fluent expression to the pupil. Far 
more important is the knowledge of human nature gained by the 
pupil from literature. For literature is the special storehouse of 
the experience of the race concerning itself. Genius has recorded 
in the happiest and most splendid manner its insights into the 
thoughts, feelings, and deeds of mankind; and each individual 
may there find lessons that he may learn without paying for them 
the price of pain and suffering necessary to purchase the original 
experience. Man suffers vicariously for man; and literature is 
the revelation of such suffering, and the wisdom that has come 
from it to the race.” 


The addresses at the commencement exercises of the numer- 
ous institutions of learning seem this year to be pervaded with 
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one sentiment,— of demanding an education which shall show a 
greater wisdom and a deeper interest in the practical issues of 
life. Society surely feels, as never before, that, if our educated 
men cannot be trusted guides in business or in politics, education 
is worse than useless, only an added power to work evil. An 
educated man, without the control of the moral law, has ten 
times the opportunity to injure society that an ignorant man has. 
Indeed, the mere training of the intellect ought to be considered 
as only the elementary part of a true education. In his address at 
Smith College, upon the “Relation of Literature to Life,” Charles 
Dudley Warner said: “It can be shown that life would not be 
worth living divorced from the gracious and ennobling influence 
of literature, and that literature suffers atrophy when it does 
not concern itself with the facts and feelings of men.... We 
leave out an important element in the lives of the Pilgrims, if 
we overlook the means they had of living above their barren cir- 
cumstances. They had the Bible; and it was more to them than 
a book of religion, a rule for the conduct of life, and a guide 
to heaven. It opened to them a boundless realm of poetry and 
imagination. For, apart from its religious intention and sacred 
character, the book is so written, it has supremely in its history, 
poetry, prophecies, promises, stories, that clear literary quality 
that supplies, as certainly no other book does, the want in the 
human mind which is higher than the want of facts or of knowl- 
edge. The Bible is the best illustration of the literature of 
power, for it always concerns itself with life: it touches it at all 
points; and this is the test of any piece of literature, its univer- 
sal appeal to human nature. ...It was history; it was the ro- 
mance of real life; it was entertainment unfailing; the wonder- 
book of childhood; the volume of sweet sentiment to the shy 
maiden ; the sword to the soldier; the inciter of youth to hero- 
ism ; the refuge of the aged.” 


Next to education, the subject which has been made most 
promine it to every one for the past few weeks is the morals of 
business. The community — first startled by the failure of Ward 
in New York, under the most aggravated form of rascality 
perhaps ever carried successfully to such immense proportions, 
involving in the ruin of many one, whose fair character belonged 
to the whole nation, and whose only palliation can be the loss of 
mental or of moral perceptions — has seen one firm after another 
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and one individual after another overwhelmed in the just retribu- 
tion which inevitably follows, sooner or later, that form of gam- 
bling in business matters which has penetrated and almost 
directed every manner of transactions. We remember hearing 
Dr. Bellows say that he once preached a sermon upon this sub- 
ject, and, applying, with all the eloquence and force he could the 
law of righteousness to trade life, was surprised to have a mer- 
chant of his congregation say to him, “ Well, Doctor, that is all 
very fine in theory, but it wouldn’t do to carry into Wall Street 
for a single day.” To which the Doctor replied, “Then Wall 
Street had better all go.” We think that not a small part of the 
business world is so demoralized by what are looked upon as the 
tricks of trade, so universally practised as to be in a large meas- 
ure excused, that a great gulf is drawn between the religious and 
the business standard of morality,—a gulf which it seems use- 
less to attempt to bridge. 


It is doubtless from looking the business world right in the 
face that Dr. Washington Gladden asks, in the Jndependent, 
“ Can a Man be a Christian in Business?” and then goes on to 
say: “A Christian may feel that it is his duty to succeed in busi- 
ness; but, when he begins to feel that it is his first duty, he 
ceases to be a Christian. His first duty is to seek the kingdom . 
of God and its righteousness; and the kingdom of God is not 
meat nor drink, nor a booming trade nor twenty per cent. profit. 
The Christian business man has other duties that outrank this 
duty to succeed in business It is evident that the question 
means a great deal more than it is generally taken to mean. To 
be a Christian in business is not only to refrain from falsehood 
and fraud and extortion, but also to seek first the kingdom of 
God,— to keep money-making always subordinate to character- 
building, and the getting of gain to the service of righteousness. 
Is it possible for a Christian of this higher and larger type to 
succeed in business? Most certainly it is.... For I believe in 
God, the Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. 
And I believe that he has so ordered the universe that the man 
who most truly honors him has the earnest promise of the life 
that now is. He will not debauch us with luxury as a reward 
for our fidelity to him, neither will he plunge us into penury ; but 
we may trust him for peace and plenty.” 

Mr Gladden is not right in emphasizing the rapidity of gaining 
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great fortunes. These are not unfrequently made as honorably as 
the small and slowly accumulating ones, but it is rather the 
method of making both the small and the great. They are made 
by gambling: they rest upon imaginary values, they create a false 
excitement, and they involve a whole land in peril and ruin. 


But words far more ringing and forcible than these we have just 
quoted are these by Rev. W. J. Potter, in the Index : “In fact, the 
only religion that can meet the diagnosis of these cases of moral 
failure among business men is that which goes down deep into 
character; that which, wherever preached, goes down, below creeds 
and forms, to the roots of daily conduct. A religion is needed 
that will bring a change of heart, not of the spasmodic, revival- 
istic sort, not a mere sentimental fervor, but a change of heart 
that means the amendment of dispositions, the clarifying of moral 
vision, the invigoration of conscience, the uplifting of motives to 
the highest considerations and appeals of which humanity is capa- 
ble. The one thing needed most of all is the strengthening and 
sharpening of man’s moral sense, so that it shall be sensitive to 
the slightest stain upon his honor,—a moral sense which shall go 
with a man into every slightest transaction and every obscurest 
corner of his business, and hold him to rectitude with a grip so 
tenacious that no considerations of pecuniary success nor fears 
of pecuniary failure can seduce or scare him from it. In a word, 
the only religion that can go to the bottom of this disease is the 
religion of righteousness.” 

It must be that an aroused indignation at the methods of the 
business world, and methods openly encouraged by persons 
everywhere the chief pillars of the churches, who leave their first 
day.religion at the altar and never think of it as bearing upon the 
transactions of the week, will call us back to better things; and 
that this has not come earlier, or produced deeper effects in right- 
eousness, can be partly accounted for by the immense resources 
and prosperijy of this country, which at first arouse all man’s 
material instincts, and then help others to disregard or forget 
his overreachings and dishonesties. 


The death is announced of two venerable and distinguished 
scholars from the land of scholars: Kart Ricnarp Lepsius, at 
the age of seventy-four, the Egyptologist, whose works on the 
hieroglyphics and antiquities of Egpyt were long of supreme 
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authority, and still of great value, upon whose investigations 
Humboldt established his Egyptian chronology; and Isaak Av- 
cust Dorner, a prominent German theologian, at the age of 
seventy-five. He was a man of wide scholarship, of catholic 
temper, of beautiful spirit and pure life. To Germany we all 
still go for our theology, whether it be of the evangelical or 
the liberal tone. The controversies in the orthodox churches 
here have brought Dorner into a far more conspicuous position 
than his writings would justify, while each side has tried to 
claim his authority. 


With the news of death comes the gratifying word of the 
survival of some of the arctic explorers, with Greely just escaped 
from the horrors of starvation to be the hero of the nation. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


REV. WILLIAM GASKELL. 


The death of this venerable and distinguished man has caused 
wide sorrow among our Unitarian friends in England, and in the 
general community. .He was within a month of his seventy- 
ninth year. He was buried in the Unitarian chapel-yard at 
Knutsford, by the side of his wife, the celebrated author of Mary 
Barton. He was educated at Manchester New College, and 
was afterwards invited to become the colleague of Rev. J. 8. 
Robberds, at Cross Street Chapel, York. In 1840, the college 
was removed to its ‘old quarters at Manchester. Mr. Gaskell 
was appointed Professor of English Literature and History. 
“Never,” it is said, “was there a more charming professor or 
teacher.” He was afterward made President of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Provincial Assembly, Principal of the Home Mis- 
sionary Board, Chairman of the Portico Library, and a member 
of the committees of several literary and philanthropic societies 
of the city of Manchester and vicinity. 

In August, 1878, the fiftieth year of his ministry was com- 
memorated. A subscription was raised, which at his request was 
devoted to a scholarship at Owens College. His portrait was 
afterwards presented to Memorial Hall, and a marble bust to the 
Portico Library. Mr. Gaskell was also well known as a writer. 
Among other works, he published a volume of Memorial Ser- 
mons, Lectures on the Evil Tendencies of Popular Theology, 
Is Socinianism Christianity? Person of Christ, Lancashire Dia- 
lects, Milton’s Death Day, Temperance Rhymes, Unitarian Mar- 
tyrs, etc. He was a great admirer of the dialect of his native 
county. He gave lectures on the “Poetry of Humble Life,” and 
the Lectures os the Lancashire Dialect were prefixed to a popu- 
lar edition of Mary Barton, which is now out of print. His 
reading was extensive, and his conversational powers were 
delightful. He and his distinguished wife had many valuable 
intimacies, and correspondence with persons of distinction in 
England and on the continent. He had a peculiar attraction in 
his manner, which won his students; and his enthusiasm for his 
work up to the last hour of his life enabled him as he wished to 
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“die in the harness.” His funeral services were conducted by his 
colleague, Rev. Mr. Steinthal; and, after the address, two verses 
of the beautiful hymp, “Lead, kindly Light,” were sung. His 
funeral was attended by all the ministers and officers of the Uni- 
tarian churches and associations in Manchester and its district, 
and also by the mayor of Manchester, aldermen, and other 
notabilities. The late meeting of the Provincial Assembly was 
an eventful one, being so soon after Mr. Gaskell’s death, who had 
been president of it for twenty years. The Rev. Russell L. Car- 
penter gave a sympathetic and comprehensive address, which is 
said to have been the “gem of the occasion.” Its generous sur- 
vey of their position and work, earnest spirit, courage, and good 
cheer, are what we should expect from one who has so long been 
at the front in the cause of truth and righteousness. 


It is pleasant to see the spirit of courtesy and good will mani- 
fested by our English friends in the opening of their new chapel 
in the town of Guildford. A part of this society had removed 
from the venerable chapel in Mead Row (called a pleasant little 
hamlet in Surrey) on account of convenience. Mr. M. D. Con- 
way had formerly conducted services for them on various occa- 
sions, and had several personal friends in the society. _He was 
cordially invited to take some part in the services before leaving 
English shores. Mr. Conway, it is said, at first hesitated, and 
then accepted, as, says a correspondent, “the avowed and undis- 
guised difference of opinion between himself and the congrega- 
tion was the best guarantee that no misunderstanding could 
arise.” Mr. Conway, the writer says, “conducted the services with 
that absence of ordinary forms with which his name is associated, 
and, although some might have missed the ordinary stimulus to 
devotion, his dignified, devout, and tender manner was such as 
to create a profoundly serious impression.” It is a great weak- 
ness, we believe, to be afraid of compromising ourselves and our 
opinions by courtesy and good will toward our theological oppo- 
nents. More harm is done to Christianity by narrow personal 
feelings than can ever be caused by a misapprehension of our 
opinion. No religious thinker can ever be wounded by our 
opposing his doctrines in fair discussion, and we ought to do it ; 
but the moment we touch him personally with the finger of cen- 
sure and derision, or keep back the hand of human fellowship, 
we strengthen his doubts of the Christian Church, and hurt our- 
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selves more than him. This reminds as of the Disciples’ 
Union, a new organization recently formed in London to pro- 
mote more Christian fervor and work. We are too far away to 
judge correctly of the needs of our brethren in England. At 
first, we were troubled with the fear that this new organization 
was started in a spirit of antagonism to the old, to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, etc., with the hope of repre- 
senting perhaps the more “evangelical Unitarians,” so called. 
We do not believe in any such dividing lines. We have seen 
the folly of attempting them here at home. We all mean to 
help fight out the battle good-naturedly and earnestly, say our 
say, and love each other. So, if any new “revivals” are started 
among us, our association will only look upon them as fresh allies, 
defending some immediate outposts of thought or work. On 
reading later issues of the Inquirer, we have come to the cheer- 
ing conclusion that our English brethren are feeling in the same 
way, and will bid God-speed to any new “unions” that “speak 
the truth in love, and grow up unto him who is the Head.” 

The death of Rev. James Baldwin Brown is a serious loss to 
the English Independent Orthodox Church. He was a man of 
liberal thought, fine culture, and earnest religious convictions. 


He was foremost in all good work; and was closely connected 
for many years with that valuable paper, the Christian World, 
whose pages he enriched with his vigorous articles. He pub- 
lished several books, and was much beloved for his catholic spirit 
toward all his fellow-Christians. 


THE LETTERS OF VINET. 


The correspondence of this distinguished literary man and 
Christian thinker in the Protestant Church has attracted much 
attention the past season. A writer in our French exchange, 
La Renaissance, speaks of the correspondence as “ revealing the 
inner life of Vinet, and exercising a sort of power over the spirit 
through the writer’s largeness of soul, purity, disinterestedness, 
and Christian humility, while his dominant thought has been the 
moral sentiment enlightened by the gospel.” “Adolphe Monod,” 
says the writer, “was alarmed at Vinet’s breadth of thought; 
and it is curious to see how Vinet, with his usual tact, tried, in 
his correspondence with Monod, to cut in the divergencies of his 
growing thought to suit these ‘evangelical men.’ Verny and 
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Stapfer both, in their letters, confess their great indebtedness to 
Vinet; but the most interesting part of the book is perhaps the 
correspondence of Victor Hugo, Béranger, Chateaubriand, La- 
martine, and Sainte-Beuve. These letters take us to Bale and 
Lausanne, into a circle of choice spirits, occupied with the pro- 
found moral questions of the age; or within the chateau at Cop- 
pet, where Vinet formed a friendship with the Duchess of Broglie 
and Auguste de Staél. Here, Vinet wrote his able articles of 
literary criticism for the Semaine, full of elevated thought, show- 
ing his immense reading, and serving at the same time as a 
strong defence of Christianity. 

Vinet was much attracted to Victor Hugo; but he was a little 
ungracious toward Lamartine, whose pantheism chilled him. He 
thought he saw in Victor Hugo a sounder moral sense, a purer 
religious sentiment ; and he showed a rare frankness and a pro- 
phetic instinct for the truth. Victor Hugo, accustomed as he 
was to the incense of flattery, seems to have thoroughly appre- 
ciated the criticisms of his sincere admirer. As to Béranger, 
Vinet did not conceal from him his dislike to the free use of 
language in his songs, and his conviction of the harm done by 
his images. Béranger expresses surprise that the public received 
his verses in this way, but takes very good-naturedly these criti- 
cisms. In reply to Vinet’s efforts to lift him up out of his vague 
deism, he acknowledged that the Gospel was a divin recours au 
bon sens, Of Chateaubriand, Vinet said that,in his Génie du 
Christianisme, he had praised the beauty of the edifice and 
admired its exterior, but had never entered into the sanctuary. 
Sainte-Beuve says he came from Rome to Lausanne, went into 
a little hall, and there he heard a savant, a thinker, a believer, 
who spoke of Bourdaloue and De la Bruyére in a way which 
surprised and charmed him. Our writer says that “Sainte- 
Beuve, at this phase of his life, had experienced the need of a 
conscience, and had got a glimpse of a man whom he himself 
called an ideal Christian.” In Paris, afterwards, where he was 
plunged in the whirlpool of life, Sainte-Beuve writes to Vinet 
that he has passed into that state of pure intellectual criticism 
assisting at the death of his heart. “What a sorrow,” says the 
writer, “it would have been to Vinet, if he had lived to hear 
Sainte-Beuve in his later days talking of the approaching tri- 
umph of science over religion, and of his expectation of seeing 
the compass take the place of the cross!” 
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“a GRANDMOTHER OF LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM.” 


We have received from M. Courdaveaux, Professor in the 
Faculty of Letters at Douai, a pamphlet with this title, being 
the history of a remarkable woman, Mile. Marie Huber, who 
appears to have been one of the pioneers of liberal religious 
thought in the French Protestant Church. The pamphlet was 
first published as an historic article in the Critique Religieuse, 
and contains also the reflections of the writer in regard to this 
woman’s independence of thought and the attitude of the times 
on the Biblical interpretation of ancient dogmas. 

Marie Huber was born in Geneva, the daughter of a wealthy 
banker, and grand-daughter of a Professor of Theology. Her 
father established himself at length in Lyons. The revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes had sent out of France the best and 
most skilled workmen in the industrial arts and the families of 
the highest religious culture and sensibility. These religious 
emotions under persecution developed in many natures a tinge 
of mysticism which amounted to fanaticism perhaps in many, 
who believed in direct and special visions and illumination from 
heaven. M. Courdaveaux says of Marie’s family, all of whom 
seem to have been of good stock and position, “They were 
holy and worthy souls, a little credulous perhaps, but of a touch- 
ing and modest humility,a resignation to all the evils of life, 
believing in the revelations and visits of the Holy Spirit to them- 
selves and their friends. One finds,” he continues, “in these 
natures so naive strange ebullitions (ferments) of independence, 
which we should expect to see in pictists visited by the Spirit. 
To quote from these writers, ‘One is poorly prepared to submit 
to men, when he feels that he is inspired by God himself.” 

Marie went back to Geneva from Lyons on her religious mis- 
sion, which was, she believed, to convert to pietism the pastors 
of Geneva. She did not receive a very warm reception from 
them, any more than Anne Hutchinson did from our Puritan 
Fathers. Mysticism was in the air, and the theologians were 
afraid of it. Marie’s faith in the Bible was complete, and also 
her belief in the miraculous. How could she doubt it, when 
she believed herself and her friends, the pietists, inspired ? 
We can never prove that they were not. Nor can we limit the 
action of the spirit to-day in those who commune with God. 


But these Genevan Fathers had their line drawn, and nobody 
12 
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could go beyond it. Marie,in spite of her credulity in some 
respects, was very independent in others. She doubted the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. She says to her uncle, “If it is not 
too much trouble, I should like to talk with you on this subject,” 
but adds modestly, “yet I do not want to know more than I have 
a right to know.” The Abbé Pernetti, in his biography, asserts 
that Marie had never read any book but the Bible; but our 
reviewer, M. Courdaveaux, declares that she was acquainted with 
the English Unitarians, that she had read Addison and the Spec- 
tator and the works of deists. She was, however, he says, “a 
woman who thought for herself. Her voice was not an echo, but 
the voice of an independent and free thinker. She was no poor, 
infatuated girl, making up by pedantry for the advantages denied 
her by birth. She had a fortune from her father, and a handsome 
face. Her health early impaired was restored; and, although her 
manners were always pure, the grace and amiability of her char- 
acter, in spite of her reserve, made her a woman of the world 
in the best sense of the word.” She published a series of anony- 
mous letters,“Upon the State of Souls after Death,” “Upon 
Essential Religion,” etc. “In all these letters,” says our re- 
viewer, “we see how light was the tie which bound her to the 
Bible.” Not that she did not love and venerate the Scriptures, 
but she believed also in daily illumination. We do not see 
bat what this religious Frenchwoman anticipated the best Tran- 
scendentalists of our own day. “She kept back her name from 
her works,” says our writer, “because the audacity of her thought 
would have brought persecution upon her father and friends, 
She was supposed to be a man, an English or German deist. 
Those who attacked her in articles also concealed their names, as 
if on such solemn and delicate subjects it was dangerous to talk 
with uncovered faces.” Mlle. Huber died in 1758, after a life full 
of good works, and esteemed by all who knew her. 

M. Courdaveaux has here some valuable and pungent reflec- 
tions upon the Scriptures. “Reason,” he says, “is superior to 
them; for, if it could be proved that their origin is wholly divine 
the reason must be always in us the most direct and permanent 
revelation of God, while that of the sacred writings must have 
a far-off authority from the ages.” He speaks of all the acci- 
dents to which they are liable in their transmission, the variation 
of texts, and of the fact that, when there is disagreement, the 
reason has to decide the question. “This reason is not,” he says, 
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“always that of the first comer. It is a just and sincere reason, 
reason in the state of nature, free from prejudice and passion, 
from the interests of coteries, self-love, and fortune, which too 
often lead it astray.” The reviewer then surveys the history 
of the Chureh and its creeds, so wholly contrary to reason. He 
compares Mile. Huber’s advanced ideas with those of Rousseau. 
“He had the same admiration for the Gospels as she, loving 
them from his infancy, although he believed them of human 
origin. Rousseau was more declamatory, more philosophical, 
perhaps, than she. She addressed herself more to the general 
public. When he returned to Geneva, nine years before the 
publication of his Hmile, the ideas of Mlle. Huber, who had just 
died, were in all people’s thoughts.” M. Courdaveaux cites the 
controversial pamphlets which were written against Mlle. Huber 
by both Catholics and Protestants. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment they seemed to have hugged with especial zeal. He 
thinks they had the better of her in their proof texts. She 
defends herself with texts, but really could only rely upon the 
general spit of Jesus and the Gospels for the support of her 
opinions. M. Courdaveaux seems to think that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of divine justice is supported by the Bible. We are 
not ready to believe this. The early Jews themselves and their 
historians were often narrow in their views of the Deity; but He 
continually leaps out from these boundaries in the Prophets, 
in the Book of Job, in the Psalms even. “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth,” says the psalmist ; and 
what can equal the pathos of his cry in the Prophets for his lost 
race! In regard to the doctrine of eternal punishment, the good 
fathers with sadness declared that they regretted very much that 
they felt obliged to believe this doctrine. The teachings of 
Scripture were not contrary to reason, they averred, but superior 
to it. According to Pascal, “these very seeming contradictions 
were intended to humiliate the reason.” 

M. Courdaveaux concludes his interesting reflections upon lib- 
eral thought and the relation of Mlle. Huber to the succeeding age 
of advancement, by saying: “If she had not the scientific training 
of liberal Protestant thinkers who followed, she has anticipated 
them in the breadth of their spirit, in the freedom of their 
thought.... She has done more. She has gone beyond their 
simple deism, so puerile often and childish, their ideas of the 
immovability of the laws of creation ; and she is one of the first to 
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prepare the way by which a bridge can be thrown between this 
life and the next.” 


FRENCH THOUGHT. 


M. Lichtenberger, the distinguished scholar and Dean of the 
Faculty in the University of Paris, has published a book of relig- 
ious meditations for each day in the year, which, by its devout 
piety and undogmatic spirit, appears to satisfy both wings of the 
French Protestant Church. M. Reuss, the eminent Professor of 
Theology at Strasbourg, was made Doctor of Divinity at the 
academic promotions of the University of Edinburgh, during its 
grand celebration. An article in Z’Alliance Libérale, by M. 
Auguste Bouvier, is in fine sympathy with the sermon upon “ Loy- 
alty to Jesus,” preached by Rev. Stopford Brooke, which we have 
before alluded to. The French genius expresses itself differently 
from the English; and there may be in the emotion of the writer 
a touch of the faith in the supernatural, which Mr. Brooke might 
not sympathize with. We confess we like it. We can draw no 
distinct lines between the naturai and supernatural in the work- 
ings of our own religious nature and its relations to the unseen. 
Neither can we with Jesus, the Son who was always with the 
Father. We quote a little passage here in French, which ex- 
presses this feeling : — 


Le Christ de Paul, organe unique et parfait de la grace divine & l’égard 
de "homme, ne voit pas son réle de Sauveur borné a la terre. Ressuscité, 
glorifié, régnant dans le monde supérieur, il posséde Ja une richesse, une 
plénitude d’existence & laquelle ceux qui se sont identifi¢s spirituellement 
avec lui par le renoncement au péché, par la crucifixion volontaire des 
passions charnelles, participeront certainement. . .. Ceux qui appellent cela 
le c6té apocalyptique de la foi de Paul n’y comprennent rien, et ils font 
preuve, par leurs négations, d’une faiblesse de pensée qui m’étonne 
encore davantage que la froideur de leur imagination, ou 1|’étrange résig- 
nation de leur coeur. Ah! que Paul a un spiritualisme plus sain et plus 
franc! Qu’il comprend mieux les aspirations, les données secrétes, les 
légitimes ambitions, les promesses sacrées de la nature humaine! Que 
son Christ est plus vrai, son idée de la perfection plus vaste, son Dieu 
plus aimant, que celui du néo-christianisme exclusivement idéaliste! 


The death of the eminent chemist, M. Adolphe Wirtz, is a 
marked event in. France. He was a member of the Lutheran 
Church in Paris. M. Pressensé tells us in a published letter that 
he was a Christian Spiritualist, not merely in thought, but a 
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Christian by conviction and practice. He received the Faraday 
Medal from the Royal Society of London, and was life Senator 
of France. He represented his church in the consistory, and 
was active in it to the last. In elosing his address before the 
French Congress for the advancement of science, he said: “Things 
do not contain in themselves their own raison @étre: they are 
not self-originating and act capperting, All life depends on one 
great universal cause,— God.” 

The Faculty of Theology at Bale, Switzerland, counts this 
year eighty-three students, a larger number than ever before. 
Seventy of these young men are Swiss. The Swiss Liberal Chris- 
tian Union held its annual meetings the past season at Morat, 
with banquet, and addresses from many eminent preachers. 

It is cheering to see these signs of life everywhere in our 
branch of the Christian Church. An enthusiastic correspondent 
says of one of the speakers, “The magnificent preaching of our 
friend, M. Balavoine, rich in happy and salient images, produced 
a profound impression; and the temple, crowded with listeners, 
was embosomed in verdure and surveyed a beautiful landscape.” 


Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Development of English Literature and Lan, é. By Alfred 
H. Welsh. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Two volumes. pp. 
506 and 560. 

This is a work of great ability and importance, and indicative 
of the literary and publishing enterprise which is being rapidly 
developed in the West. It has not the genius and high merit of 
the work by Taine; but it has a better balance and proportion, a 
more exact and purer judgment, and a better philosophical foun- 
dation for its conclusions. Taine is full of prejudice, his stand- 
point is narrow, and his whole method of dealing with English 
literature is French. He is brilliant, a critic of unsurpassed 
capacity, and a writer of original and attractive qualities. We 
read him for himself, and not because we can accept his opinions 
as sound and conclusive. Here, on the other hand, is an author 
who does represent sound judgment, just historic insight, and 
that kind of critical opinion which must be accepted as valid. 
There is no novelty of opinion, no brilliant display of startling 
theories, but a clear, even, and just account of English literature 
in its origin, growth, and main characteristics. It is a work to be 
trusted as a guide, to be accepted for its comprehensive views, 
and to be turned to for its inspiring conception of what English 
literature is in itself, and as an interpretation of the national life. 

The author does not set out with any special theory such as 
Taine attempts to expound and to defend. Yet he is not by any 
means lacking in that philosophical insight and grasp which are 
necessary to make such a work of real value. He has a compre- 
hensive understanding of the relations of English literature to 
the life and thought of the English people, and he unfolds and 
interprets these relations with much skill and power. His stud- 
ies of English character have been comprehensive and apprecia- 
tive, and he rightly gauges the connection of the literature of 
each national period with the movements political and social. 
To him, literature is the reflection of the life of a people; and it 
is to be understood only when we follow its history into outward 
acts and inner motives alike. The social ideals, the religious 
impulses, the political aims, the practical employments of a people, 
all find reflection in its literature. This our author has fully 
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recognized, and in a way to connect life and literature intimately 
with each other in the mind of the reader. ; 

He is not content, however, with indicating the outward influ- 
ences at work in developing a literature so great as the English. 
He has no sympathy with Taine’s narrow theory of the relations 
of climate to thought. Here, at least, he is far more philosophi- 
cal than Taine, and understands more clearly the main impulses 
and forces which have been at work in the life of the English 
people to develop its literature. He is not at all unmindful of 
the physical conditions, but he has a keener insight into the 
moral and spiritual impulses which have done so much more than 
the physical. In this respect, as in so many others, he is a far 
more trustworthy guide than his more brilliant opponent. He 
gives due credit to individuality and original genius. At the 
same time, he shows how much is due to the growth of ideals, 
and to the free working of the human spirit in its dealings with 
the problems of its own life and destiny. 

What has been said of our author should not be interpreted as 
indicating that he is a dry and sapless compiler. This would be 
to do him grave injustice; for his style is terse and strong, pictu- 
resque and impressive, and his thought clear-cut and weighty. 
He seizes with a remarkable skill and insight what is most im- 
portant to his exposition, he presents it in a manner to make it 
take hold of the thought and understanding of the reader, and 
he gives it that true relation to the whole subject which is so 
important in a work of this kind. His method is comprehensive, 
he wastes no time over details, he at once grasps the main facts 
and influences, and he gives his main thought to those authors 
who are representative in the highest degree of their own period. 
His work is not a series of brief biographical sketches of authors, 
but a philosophical study of English literature in its main ten- 
dencies and characteristics. It is historical rather than biograph- 
ical, philosophical rather than descriptive, critical rather than 
anecdotical. Its method is the very opposite of that followed in 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, and the two works 
admirably supplement each other. : 

We know of no work so well calculated as this to serve as a 
guide to the comprehensive study of English literature. If but 
one such work can be had, we should recommend this in prefer- 
ence to any other, for the reasons already given. It is also to be 
preferred, because it brings out in so strong and impressive a 
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manner the great wealth and glory of our English literature. 
What other literature is equal to it in variety, richness, strength, 
sweetness, and grace! We are too little mindful of what it offers 
to us in the rich furnishing it gives of literary charm and beauty, 
in mental awakening and stimulus, and in generous culture for 
heart and mind. Our education does not take anything like an 
adequate estimate of its importance, or employ it in any such 
degree as it deserves. We study the classic literatures with 
thoroughness, but we neglect English literature even in our 
higher education. Such a work as this ought to be a help in 
showing us how much of mental equipment and discipline is to 
be had at our own doors in the thorough study of our own litera- 
ture. If we gave to English the same thoroughness we give to 
Latin, is it not possible the results would be nearly as great? In 
fact, whatever the comparative value of English and the classics, 
we need, in our general education, to give more time and skill to 
our own literature, that it may be made to our children a real 
source of daily refreshment and impulse. As we turn over these 
pages, what a number of great names present themselves to our 
eyes! For human discipline what other author so worthy of study 
as Shakspere! And for mental equipment few studies can offer 
more of help than a study of English literature in the way indi- 
cated in this work. At a period like the present, when all eyes 
are turned on science, there is great need, for the sake of balance 
and sound judgment, that we should have our thought turned to 
the importance of literature itself as a means of discipline. 
Especially for the preacher, in such a time, no words too strong 
can be said of the aid to be gained by a large and appreciative 
study of the literature of our mother tongue. To bring us close 
to men and the living wants of the day, nothing can surpass such 
a study, either in discipline or in equipment of the mind with 
resources and materials of thought. 

G. W. ©. 
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